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Stage Pscturtal Co, 
MISS ELLEN O'MALLEY IN ‘‘MR. HOPKINSON” AT WYNDHAM’S 


Miss O'Malley plays the part of Lady Thyra Egglesby, the Earl of Addleton’s daughter. It is arranged that she should marry a wealthy cad, Mr. Hopkinson, but instead 
of doing that she bolts on the morning of her wedding day with Lord Gawthorpe, who has long been keen on her. While the whole farce is extremely funny this 
sentimental interlude is really quite charming 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED. to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 


WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited, 


AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 


ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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Ir was A Boy. By H. A. Mitchell Keays. 3s. 61. (Arrowsmtth.) 
Tue ADVENTURES OF Harry Revet. By A. T, Quiller-Couch. 64. (Cassell.) 


WomeEN PAINTERS OF THE WorLD: from the time of Caterina Vigri, 1413-63, to 
Rosa Bonheur and the Present Day. Edited by W. Shaw Sparrow. ‘ The Art 
and Life Library.”’ 5s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Miter. By Netta Peacock. ‘ Little Books on Art.’’ 25.61, net. (Methuen.) 
Cookery Recipes For Scuoort AND Home. By Lizzie Heritage. 2d. (Cassell.) 
Every-pay Lire on A CEYLon Cocoa Estate. By Mary E. Steuart. 6s. (Drane.) 
Gwen: a Study in Girl-love. By Anteros. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 


Tue Rose Brocape. By Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny. 6s. (Nash.) 


BENEATH THE VEIL. By Adeline Sergeant. 6d. (Long.) 
MADEMOISELLE NELLIE. By Lucas Cleeve. 6s. (Long.) 
VERSES CHIEFLY ABOUT NaturE. By G.E.M. 1s. 6d. (Elliot Stock.) 


Cu'uUN-KWANG. By Oliver G. Ready. 6s. (Chapman & Hall.) 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
TO-NIGHT AND EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2.15. 
Box Office, 10 to to. Telephones, 3193 and 3194 Gerrard. 


GTRAN DigishicevAminRe. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Frank Curzon, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, a new Farce ee Acts, by LawRENCE STERNER, 
entitle 


CHARKING CROSS. 


UO ki Resale ica ANNI 
SUSIE VAUGHAN, &c., &c, 
Preceded at 8 by ‘THE WATER CURE.” 
| ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 

FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 
TWO ALTERNATE PROGRAMMES. All seats im all parts are numbered and 
for seats. Telegrams; ‘Coliseum, London.'' Telephone Ncs. 7089 Gerrard fer 
Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 15., 4s., 3S., and 2s. seats, and 7699 Gerrard for 1s, and 64, seas, 


Messrs. WILLIE EDOUIN, FARREN, SOUTAR, Mmes. NORA LANCASTER, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 

PRE COLES BUM: 
3% 
reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications 
Children under 12 half price to all Stalls. 


HE LYCEUM. TWICE NIGHTLY at 6.30 and 9. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2.30. 
HIGH-CLASS VARIETIES. 
POPULAR PRICES.—61. to 1} Guineas. Children Half-price. 
Managing Director, THOMAS BARRASFORD. 


CHARACTER 
OLD from the ear. Send photo of right ear and state nationality, 


enclosing 5s.—Address, C. C. C., Castle Gate Lodge, Lewes, 
Sussex. 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


(AS: “bE ORAS Ye UAV si? 


Poems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSON. 
2s. 6d. net. 


“Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work."—The Times. 

‘The ballads are toned to that chastened mood that answers to one's idea ot the 
Celtic melancholy ; their tender human appeal is irresistible, and none of them is 
lacking in that spontaneity, that glow and colour of imaginaticn, that are getting to be 
he rarest things in modern poetry."—Datly Mail. 

“* The Deer-stone’ and ‘ Kathleen’s Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 
| e—naive, direct, and picturesque. — Tie Atheneum, 

“The book is welcome ; for such songs, so written, are rare in these days of stern 
rvality.'"—Vanity Fatr. 

“* Kathleen’s Charity’ is the very perfection of what a ballad ought to be. It 
reminds one of the charm and beauty of Goldsmith.'—IJrish Times. 

“ The volume is unquestionably one to be acquired and treasured by the lover of 
poetry, who by this time must surely rank Miss Sigerson high in the hierarchy of our 
living female poets.”—Globe. 

‘*She had already won a high and distinctive place among Anglo Irish poets. 
Indeed, it does not over-pass the mark to say that of a!l women now writing English 
verse she exhibits the surest and most unmistakable touch." ~ Freeman's Journal, 

* Poems and ballads that have both delicacy and charm."—Manchester Guardian, 


***The Child 'is admirably imagined, and her treatment of the Subject may very 
well stand beside Stevenson's fine lines in Underwoods."—The Sketch. 
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UNIQUE PICTURES OF LINIEVITCH’S ARMY. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


THE TATLER can te obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 


various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES I. to XIV. of 


Dd sea by Bee Es Ik, lel li 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same. 


ap we RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 


as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 


weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP’ 


all copies before forwarding 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


Pretty Girl Competition.--So many of our readers have asked 
for an extension of time for the Pretty Girl Competition in conse- 
quence of the bad weather and an ambition to present new portraits 
of their children that I somewhat un- 
willingly concede this in spite of the 
very large number of portraits that 
have been sent all of 
which are eligible. I give the 
following final rules in con- 
nection with this Competition, 
the first prize of which is 
a Brinsmead Grand Piano, 
value 150 guineas :— 


in, 


(1) That the last por- 
traits from any quarter 
must be sent in by Mon- 
day, April 10. 

(2) That every photo- 
graph must have the name 
and address of the sender 
written on the al- 
though photograph 
already sent in in which 
this has not been done will 
not be invalidated thereby. 

(3) That every photo- 
graph must be accom- 
panied by the thirteen 
coupons that appeared in 
this journal from Decem- 
ber 7 onwards. 

(4) That every photograph 
sent in must be the copyright 
of the subject; that is to say, 
must have been paid for by 
the girl or by her parents or 
guardians. 

(5) That no photograph 
sent in will be returned. 


A Fire Devil.— 
Among our Kodak prize- 
winners this week is the 
photograph ofa fire devil 


back 
any 


from Srinagar, NKash- 
mir. It is made of 
copper which is finely 


worked and _ beautifully 
chased. Fire devils are 
much used in Kashmir 
and Tibet in place of 
bellows. The devil is 
put on the fire till nearly 
red hot. It is then re- 
moved its beak 
placed in a dish of water 
with the result that it drinks greedily with many loud gurgles and 
gulps. It is then replaced on the fire, when the water it has 
swallywed quickly boils. The steam comes in strong puffs down its 
long nose and quickly blows up a roaring fire. 
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THE CHINESE MINISTER 


Chang Ta Jen always dresses, of course, as an 
Oriental, in marked contradistinction to his Japanese 


colleague and 


More to Come.—-A fine February has been followed so far by 
a blustering March, and we are not yet through with the winter in 
all probability. Within the last few years we have had hard frost 
and a blizzard at the end of March, and a repetition of this is just 
possible. Fortunately it is not likely to do much damage. Here 
and there the early fruit blossom is forward, but taking things all 
round spring is disgracefully late. Instead of February fill-dyke we 
have had February parch-field. There was not enough moisture in 
the earth to make the trees bud, and in the absence of their usual 
stimulant they have slept longer than usual. 


The Boat Race.—This year’s Oxford and Cambridge boat race 
is, like the spring, a little later than usual. It will be rowed on 
April 1, which, after all, is two months earlier than the original one 
in 1829; that was rowed on June 1. The colours, by the way, have 
also altered with the times. In the first race the Oxford men wore 
lighter blue and the Cambridge men rowed in white shirts with 
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pink favours. It was not until 1836 that Cambridge adopted the light 
blue, but as there was no boat race in Letween it cannot be said 
they were unduly dilatory in deciding on the shade. This second 
race—like another six years later—was from Westminster to Putney. 
The previous one was at Henley. It was not until 1845 that the 
crews chose the course from Putney to Mortlake which is now 
inseparably associated with the race. In the early days the fixture 
was rather irregular. Sometimes years would pass without a boat 
race, and once—in 1849—there were two within the year. The 
second of these took place just ten days tefore Christmas, and 
the wags suggested a postponement to give the crews a chance of 
exhibiting their prowess on the ice. 


Where Fleet Street Celebrities Lunch.—I dropped into the 
handsome grillroom of the Savoy Hotel to lunch a day or two ago 
and was immensely interested in seeing the variety of notable people 
who were congregated to enjoy their mid-day meal. There, for 
example, was Miss Ellen Terry, radiant and charming as ever; 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, novel'st and playwright, was deeply absorbed with 
Mr. Charles Frohman, who is shortly to produce his new play in 
which Miss Terry is to be the heroine. Newspaper magnates were 
in abundance—Sir Alfred Harmsworth, for example, just back from 
a trip to Spain, Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, Mr. Kennedy Jones, and 
Mr. Frank Newnes; Mr. H. E. Hooper, who has distinguished, 
himself so much in the world of advertising, was also there. I 
noticed the Marquis of Huntly and yet another Scot, Mr. Paton, 
the head of the well-known publishing firm of Nisbet. Every day, 
indeed, sees an amazing succession of well-known visitors, including, 
apart from the light-hearted social 
circle, not a few quiet students of 
literature—Mr. Edward H. Cooper, 
for example, and Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
the biographer of Lamb. 


An American Marriage.—In this 
country a man may only marry at 
an official registry or 
ina duly-licensed place 
of worship, while no 
one save a clergyman 
may perform the cere- 
mony except a registrar 
or in the presence of a 


registrar. In America 
you may be married 


anywhere, by any 
public notary ; whence 
arise complications at 
times. There is aman 
in the State prison known 
as the Tombs under sen- 
tence for murder who has 
just succeeded in baffling 
the warders and getting 
married toa young woman 
under their very eyes. The 
young woman deter- 
mined to marry him in spite 
of his conviction, and his 
attorney was determined 
that she should have the 
chance. So the latter as a 
preliminary had _ himself 
made a public notary, exe- 
cuted all the necessary 
formalities, and under pre- 
tence of a business visit 
to the condemned took 
the young woman 
into the prison, went 
through the service in 
an undertone, and ob- 
tained the necessary 
signatures. 
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THE CHINESE MINISTER’S WIFE 


Madame Chang Ta Jen has become something of a 
playgoer. The Chinese Embassy is in Portland Place 
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President IRoosevelt’s Love for Boxing. 


Whitewashing the Bastille—Much sympathy has evidently 
been wasted on the prisoners of the Bastille. The grim fortress, far 
from being the “ Monument of Misery” which history has repre- 
sented, was in reality a pleasant retreat where over-active citizens 
might ruminate in peace and even in luxury on their duties to the 
King. So says M. Funk-Brentano, who has spent ten years poring 
over its ancient archives, its mouldy parchments, and tattered records. 
Most of the prison documents were scattered and torn by the mob 
that stormed the fortress in 1789. The remnants were gathered up 
and tossed pell-mell into a cellar. Ten years ago M. Brentano was 
commissioned by the French Government to classify and catalogue 
these papers. Over 70,000 documents had to be deciphered, and 
M. Brentano was_ blind 
when he had finished the 
work. Many _ historical 
mysteries have been 
elucidated, the most inte- 
resting, perhaps, the 
identification of the ‘* Man 
in the Iron Mask” as 
Count Mattioli, an Italian 
diplomat. 


The Power Behind 
the Throne.—The most 
interesting personage at 
the Russian Court is the 
Grand Duchess Marie 
Paulovna, who was mar- 
ried to the Grand Duke 
Vladimir thirty years ago, 
when she was only twenty. 
At that time there were as 
many scandalous stories 
afloat about Vladimir as 
there are to-day about the 
Grand Duke Boris. The 
gossipmongers said he 
spent his nights in dissipation, while sentimental scions of the great 
Russian families pitied, made love to, and sometimes ruined them- 
selves for the Geaux yeux of his young and beautiful wife. There 
is a story told of an encounter the Grand Duke had with the son of 
Lord Augustus Loftus during one of his escapades at a restaurant 
which shows that his Anglophobia is not of recent growth. The 
details of the story vary in the telling, but the substance was that 
the insolent Grand Duke was gratuitously offensive in his remarks 
about England and the English, and the young Englishman 
promptly knocked him down when he refused to apologise. 


GRAND MATERNAL 


[In supporting the agitation against 
employing barmaids under thirty-five Lady 
Frederick Cavendish said they would be 
accused of grandmotherly _ legislation. 
Well, let them be grandmothers for once 
In a way.] 


No giddy girl, so some declare, 
Shall play the part of Hebe. 
The gilded youth are in despair, 
For thirty-five must she be, 


But Hebe for her own sweet part 
Will sometimes save in powder. 
”Tis useless to reduce by art 
The years by law allowed her. 


Well “grand maternal’ may we call 
Such foolish legislation, 

But it is not the worst of all 
That cries for condemnation. 


Such laws will always prove a curse 
When and where’er they are made. 
But oh how infinitely worse 
The “grand maternal barmaid’ ! 


Marie Paulovna.—The early married life of the Grand Duchess 
Marie Paulovna was a storm; triumph in spite of racial prejudice. 
She was a German, and the Russians hated Germans. Yet the 
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NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA 


From an old Japanese print published in Mr. Douglas Sladen's interesting book, More Queer 
It will be seen that Napoleon is in chains surrounded by 
The picture is interesting as giving an idea of 
what was the Japanese idea of Great Britain and matters European some thirty years ago 


Things About Japan (Treherne). 
British soldiers in armour jeering at him. 
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romantic Russians of the younger generation went mad about her 
beauty, and no folly was too wild to attempt in the hope of winning 
a smile from the clever, witty woman who laughed at her crazed 
admirers. Some committed suicide for her sake, and when it came to 
officers of the Guards shooting themselves the whole Court cried out 
against her in the bitterness of jealousy. The Czar, Alexander !1., 
was even moved to take the matter up and remonstrated with her, 


W. &. Boulton 


AN OLD PUZZLE LOCK OF 1594 


This interesting relic opens only to a certain word spelled vertically in the 
rings, each of which contains the alphabet. The lock bung for many years 
on a barn door near Worthing 


but she only shook her head and replied, “What can I do, sire ? 
Can I prevent people making fools of themselves?” In those days 
the Czar himself was afraid of her ambition ; but after 1881 her 
position was better assured, for Czar Alexander III. always believed, 
and probably with truth, that he owed his throne to the energy of 
the Grand Duke Vladimir—a belief which after recent events may 
well inspire the present Czar in turn. 


The Strenuous Life.—Mature age and the cares of State 


; cannot wean President Roosevelt from the gymnastic delights 
st ; % 2 Aa 
ss of the strenuous life. The President is a convert to ju-jitsu, 


and occasionally illustrates its principles by experiments on a 
friend; but the Japanese science of self-defence has not 
weaned him wholly from the gloves. When a Southera depu- 
tation waited upon him the other day they were shown straight 
to his study, where they found the head of the State in riding 
breeches and an under vest having a set-to with a ‘ professor” 
from a well-known boxing school. His boys were looking on 
and enjoying the fun. He finished the round before he shook 
hands with the “colonels” from Dixie, and after an uncere- 
monious welcome went on with the next and with those that 
followed. His study, by the way, looks as if it had been 
mixed up with a gymnasium and never got disentangled, 
There is a wrestling mat in one corner, and boxing gloves, 
dumb-bells, and the other et ceteras of physical culture are 
lying loose around. 


Philistine Wit.—A contributor to Zhe Philistine (U.S.A.) 
provides much wisdom in a very terse form :— 


A stone in the hand is often worth two in the wall. f 


Experience is the name we give to our own mistakes —other peoples’ 
we cal] sin. 

A grass widow is so called because she is so often found with a rake. 

Folks who are old enough to know better do not know anything, 

My son, if you don't want to get yourself did, never play the game of the 
didders. 
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KING VICTOR EMMANUEL il. 


This is the latest portrait of the King of Italy; he is riding out to inspect a regiment 


Lése Propriety.—Things are 
not going as merry as a marriage 
bell at Berlin. Itis said the Kaiser 
has met his match in his son’s 
future mother-in-law, the Grand 
Duchess Anasthasie. The recent 
visit of the Crown Prince to 
Florence to meet his francée was 
only permitted under the strongest 
pressure, and then with 
dition that the young duchess 
should be accompanied by her 
mother. When the time came, 
however, the grand duchess—who 
is a kind of royal ‘‘ Madame Sans- 
Géne”—did not feel like leaving 
Cannes, the duties of a chaperon 
not being much to her taste, so 
the young princess was packed off 
in charge of a lady in waiting and 
was actually installed in the hotel 
where the Crown Prince was to 
take up his quarters, when the 
equerry of the latter arrived and 
induced her to put up at another 
establishment. 


the con- 


The Future Crown Princess’s 
Trousseau.—Seeing no prospect of 
the promised arrival of the grand 
duchess the state of affairs was 
reported to the Kaiser, when the 
preliminary honeymoon of the 
younz couple was ruthlessly cut 
short by the peremptory recall of 
the Crown Prince to Berlin. 


trousseau. 


OF 


ITALY 


THE EDITOR OF 


Paris, and is a recognised authority on all matters artistic. 


Collector's Magazine and The Printseller. 


as art critic to Vanity Fetr. 


Then the lack of appreciation shown by the grand duchess 
of the splendid alliance her daughter is making is another grievance. Anasthasie is 
fond of bridge and thinks, naturally enough, that the future German Empress will 

be able to buy frocks enough and to spare, so she is not troubling about the 

Even the wedding dress is being provided by the Kaiser. 


Altogether his Imperial Majesty is not in love with his son’s people- 


in-law, 


The Kaiser’s Feminine Ideals.—The bride herself in no 
way conforms to Kaiser Wilhelm’s feminine ideal, which 
permits women only three interests—church, children, and 


cookery. 


THE TATLER 


Richest Man im All the World. 


for the ceremony. The only advantage is the connection with the 
Duke of Cumberland, whose daughter is married to the bride’s 
brother, and who the Kaiser is most anxious to placate. The 
duke, however, has obstinate, old-fashioned ideas about might and 
right and has hitherto rejected all offers of the Mailed Fist. 


The World’s First Billionaire.—“ As rich as Croesus” is an 
old-fashioned expression ; “as rich as Rockefeller” we should say. 
The Lydian King was probably a pauper beside the American 
magnate. Fifty years ago a barefooted boy in Tiago county, if he 
lives ten years longer John B. Rockefeller will be the world’s first 
biliionaire. His 110 millions of money counted in silver would 
outweigh two first-class battleships, in bank notes it would make a 
double girdle round the earth and leave a remnant 1,500 miles long. 
His income is computed at over £10,c00,000 a year—more than 
£6 a minute. 

The Simple Life.—Every morning Mr. Rockefeller 
gets up £3,000 richer than he went to bed. He 
controls four-and-twenty banks, forty railroads, and 
industries innumerable. He could buy and sell the 
Czar, the Sultan, and the Kaiser, and yet Mr. Rocke- 
feller does not look a very happy man. Of austere 
religious convictions he is a believer in the simple 
life, and he and his family are modest in habit and 
expenditure. His commercial creed is founded on the 
theory of the survival of the fittest, and we do not 
hear much of Colonel Drake who 
first pierced the great petroleum 
bed, the source of all this 
fabulous wealth. 


British Enterprise. —The secret 
so jealously guarded for centuries 
of the manufacture of the famous 
Chartreuse liqueur has been sold 
by the Carthusians to an English 
syndicate for £600,000. The ex- 
pelled monks, who are now settled 
in Spain, finding they could not 
turn out a perfect product owing 
to the impossibility of procuring 
the fine brandies that formed the 
basis of the preparation, decided 
to sell out, whilst the French 
Government being equally unsuc- 
cessful in their efforts to manu- 
facture the genuine avticle have 
made over the distillery in 
Grenoble to the syndicate. All 
the peasants who have been in 
poverty and distress on account of 
the discontinuance of the industry 
have been re-employed, and the 
monks, who have taken the bulk 
of the payment in stock, are still 


sharers in the profits of the 
“THE COLLECTOR'S MAGAZINE” enterprise. 
Mr. Stanley Elston Austin is a prominent figure in the art circles of London and 
He has founded The 
He edits the former journal and acts 
Mr. Austin is the author of a History of Engraving 
which will shortly be published 
FOBOGGANING 


Moreover, she is said to be extremely delicate, 


her father was a suicide, whilst her mother’s indifference 
to public opinion has earned her more notoriety than is 


usual in august circles. 


It is a question whether the 


Empress will consent to sit in the same church with her 
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AT BUXTON 

A sport no longer 

confined to the snows 

of Norway and Canada. 
Tobogganing is enjoyed in 
this country in many places 


THE TAILER 


Two Interesting 


Dining ‘‘ Max.”—The 
Authors’ Club has dined 
Max Beerbohm. The 
inimitable brother of 
Mr. Tree is, we know, 
brilliantly erratic. He 
is one of those prac- 
tical humorists who delight 
in doing violence to antici- 
pation. That is the basis 
of his humour. Like his 
own Lappy Hypocrite, 
who put on the saint and 
ended in being saintly, 
“Max” the ~ humorist 
turned critic and ended in 
being a. dramatist. He 
published his “ Complete 
Works” years ago, yet he 
will tell you he is no 
author. His originality is 
so original that it persists 
in being paradoxical. His 
art is the art of Aubrey 
Beardsley. His humour is 
the humour of ‘ Max.” 
There is nothing slipshod 
about it any more than 
there is about his dress. 
In person ‘*Max” is—for an author—far 
excellence a dandy. In his humour he is 
a dandy also. What an interesting man 
he will be in the years to come when he 
has ceased to be a boy! What plays he 
will produce; what books he will write! 
Fortunate Max ! 


First (and Last) Numbers.—I know men 
who collect the first issue of every new paper, 
but how many, I wonder, have papers that 
appear only once? I question if the British 
Museum ever sees, much less keeps, them. 
Three now lie before me :— 

The Caily Comical 
The Furniture Times, Price ‘‘ten minutes of your 


Spare time." 


The Pall Malt Midget:- “ Price-less."’ 


The first is a folic of eight pages and is issued 
by the staff of Zhe 
Daily Chronicle. \t 
is an amusing bur- 
lesque of the routine of 
office lifes Thus :— 


At 31, Whitefriars Street, 
News Editor's Room, on 
January 1, and daily there- 
after throughout the year, 
Mr. Ernest Perris of a new 
idea. Both doing well. 


The Furniture Times, 
“with which is incor- 
porated Zhe Totten- 
ham Court Tatler 
and :The Curtain 
Road Chronicle,” is a 
very amusing adver- 
tisement of Mr. Carl 
Hentschel’s business. 
The Pall Mall Midget 


is clever. “If you feel 
Run Down go- to 


Douglas, the Brightes. 
of the Health Resorts,” 
is one of its advertise- 


ments which, adopt- 
ing the humour of 


these publications, is I 
should say a straight 
tip. 


Curiosities 


HIS DOUBLE 


This freak plotograph represents one and the same boy in the act as it‘were ot challenging himself 


to fight a duel 


THE HUNTING PARSON 


[There are still country clergymen who hunt to 
a ripe old age and enjoy the innocent amusement 
keenly.—County Gentleman.] 


Vicars at meets in sporting togs 

Shock pious folk by their display there : 
“Tt folk are voing to the dogs 

The clergy shouldn’t show the way there.” 


But still the fine old English sport 
Proves most undoubtedly attractive 
To parsons of the manly sort 
Who love a recreation active. 


If *‘ parson” takes the straightest line 
Across the country to the finish, 
Does admiration, mine or thine, 
Of other qualities diminish ? 


Oh critics, blessed with little sense, 

You all should be most soundly shaken, 
For if your vicar takes a fence 

Offence should not by you be taken. 


THE TOAD AT HOME 


This little reptile is enjoying a sun bath at his own front door 
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of the Camera. 


The Gulf Stream 
Running Faster.—The 
Gulf Stream is said to be 
running so much more 
rapidly than formerly that 
sailing ships cannot make 
headway against its cur- 
rent. This “river in the 
ocean” is caused by the 
waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico piling up owing 
to the rotation of the earth 
until that evil cauldron 
rises 2 or 3 ft. higher 
than the waters in mid- 
Atlantic. Florida Strait, 
about ninety miles broad, 
forms the only egress for 
the waters, which flow 
through this narrow outlet 
between Key West and 
Cuba at a speed of eight 
or ten miles an hour. 


Berlin’s High Rate of 
Suicides.—Berlin has the 
largest proportion of 
suicides of any European 
city, and the number con- 
tinues to mount at considerably more than the 
rate of increase in population. In 1900 there 
were 434 suicides ; 1901, 525 ; in 1902, 564 ; 
in 1903, 599; in 1904, 620. This works out 
at thirty-two suicides per annum for every 
100,000 of the population. Paris has only 
26, Vienna 24, Rome 18, and London 13. 
An eminent authority on psychiatry in charge 
of one of the municipal lunatic asylums says 
there are two reasons—the German national 
character is not yet fitted for the strenuous 
life which the race for wealth entails, so 
sudden misfortune in business or love affects 
the Germans more than any other nationality ; 
the second reason is the spread of intem- 
perance. 


Mr. P. E. Felfcoe 


Treasures of Ancient Egypt Recovered.— 
The continued removal of ancient statues—the 
best products of Egyp- 
tian art—from the great 
Temple of Ammon at 
Karnak, near Luxor 
in Upper Egypt, excites 
enormous interest 
among antiquarians, 
Already 8,000 statues 
in gilded bronze and 
more than 500 in 
granite, beryl, lime- 
stone, petrified wood, 
and other materials 
have been removed. 
The work has been in 
progress for nine years 
with interruptions occa- 
sioned by the Nile over- 
flow. The director of 
the works; M. G. Le- 
grain, during the course 
of his researches came 
upon a pit which had 
been filled with statues 
or monuments belong- 
ing to the Ptolemaic 
epoch. .The find is the 
most important Egyp- 
tological discovery of 
the last half-century. 


Kev. S. Cornish Watkins 
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THE FUNNIEST FARCE NOW TO BE: SEEN 


PEE AT EER 


IN LONDON 


‘Mr. HopKimson’ at Wyndham’s Theatre. 


MR. FRED KERR AND MISS COMPTON 


Stage Pictoria! Co. 


Stage Pictorial Co, 


MR. WELCH AND THE LADY’S MAID 


As the Duke and Duchess of Braceborough, who rarely meet one another As Mr. Hopkinson, the millionaire bounder, and Eliza Dibb. The earl protests 


N r. R. C. Carton’s farce, pro- 

duced at the Avenue on 
February 21, is proving an enor- 
mous success, and has been 
moved to Wyndham’s Theatre, 
replacing Mr. Robert Marshall’s 
burlesque of The Lady of Lyons. 
Although it paints the portraits 
of “high sassiety” in mordant 
colours there is a laugh in every 
line of M7. Hopkinson. Nothing 


Duke of Braceborough agaist Mr. Frederick Kerr 
Earl of Addleton (his brother-in-law) Mr. Henry Kemble 
Lord Gawthorpe - - - - - Mr. Athol Stuart 

Hon, Otho Dursingham - - - Mr. W. Graham Browne 
Mr. Smethurst (the duke’s solicitor) - Mr. Charles Allan 
Parbury (the duke's butler) - - Mr. Hubert Druce 
Blisset (the Earl of Addleton's valet) Mr. Henry Stephenson 
Samuel Hopkinson - - - - - - - Mr. James Welch 
Lady Thyra Egglesby (Earl of Addleton's daughter) Miss Ellen O'Malley 
Eliza Dibb - - a [hes - - - - - Miss Annie Hughes 
Duchess of Braceborough - - - - - - Miss Compton 


could be better than the humours 
of Mr. James Welch as the cad 
and the solemnity of Mr. Kem- 
ble as the earl. Miss Compton 
is fitted like a glove with the 
part of the duchess, and Miss 
Ellen O’Malley is delightful as 
the young girl who was to be 
palmed off on the cad but whu 
bolted on her wedding day with 
the man of her heart. 


As Lady Thyra Egglesby and Lord Gawthorpe, with whom she bolts rather than 


Stage Piciorial Co, 


MISS ELLEN O'MALLEY AND MR. ATHOL STUART 


marry the bounder, Hopkinson 
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MR. KEMBLE AS 


Stage Pictorial — 0. 


THE EARL, AND HIS MAN 


The Earl of Addleton is the father of Lady Thyra Egglesby and the brother of 
the duchess ; 


b 
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The Empire State Ball at Dublin Castle. 


A Lady Bountiful.—Most of Lady Dudley’s time is 
devoted to good work ; her scheme of providing 
trained hospital nurses for the outlying 
districts in the west of Ireland has been 
a great success, and round about 
Rockingham, her Irish home in 
co. Mayo, she is adored by the 
peasantry. Lady Dudley is 
the jossessor of a beautiful 
voice ; she: dresses superbly 
and with much  § artistic 
taste. On her mother’s 
side she is a niece of the 
late Val Prinsep, the 
well-known artist. Her 
sister, Lady Troubridge, 
is well known in literary 
circles as the author. of 
two or three clever 
novels, 


The Empire Ball at Dublin.—The state ball at 
Dublin Castle held early in the current month 
passed off with great success, fully realising 
the anticipations formed at its inception. 
St. Patrick’s Hall was thronged by 
a brilliant assembly, and_ their 
Excellencies the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Countess of Dudley 
had reason to be satisfied 
with the results of their 
hospitality. 


A Popular Vicereine. 
—No one in English 
society to-day could pos- 
sibly be better fitted by 
birth and training to fill 
the high position occu- 
pied by the Irish Vice- 
roy’s wife than is the 
present Countess of Dud- 
ley. Born Miss Rachel 
Gurney, Lady Dudley 
comes of an old Quaker 
family long settled in Norfolk 
and is a descendant of Eliza- 
beth Fry. Adopted in child- 
hood by her cousin, Adeline 
Duchess of Bedford, her bringing up 
was a serious one. From her earliest 
years she shared in all the philanthropic 
enterprise of the duchess and her sister, Lady 
Henry Somerset.* Remarkably beautiful, her 


An Irish Beauty.—Though 
English by marriage, Lady 
Evelyn Ward is Irish by 
birth. She is the elder sister 

of Lady Mabel Crichton anda 
daughter of Lady Erne. The 
Crichtons have always been famous 
for the beauty both of the men and 
women, and Lady Erne’s daughters keep 
up the family reputation. They are also 
inclined to be romantic ; hence the haste with 
which Lady Evelyn was married to Mr. Gerald 


appearance in society caused something of a sen- LADY DUDLEY Chancelor — Nard directly it was known he was going out to the 
sation, and it is an open secret that she might have ; ; front. Lady Evelyn is a great help to her sister- 
been a duchess had she not preferred t I The wife of fhe Lord Lieutenant of in-law, Lady Dudley, and had the lion’s share of 
een a duchess had she not preferred to marry her Ireland as she appeared at the Empire | 2-law, Lady Dudley, and had the lion’s share o 


first love, now the popular Viceroy of Ireland. ball at Dublin Castle on March 1 the work to do in organising the Empire ball. 


Chancellor 


MAJOR H. F. DEARE LADY AILEEN ELLIOTT MR. CGC. P. LITTLE 


Three of the people who attended the Empire ball. It was a happy inspiration that led to the choice of the First French Empire period as the mise-en-scéne, The beauty 
and resulting ideas of costume were fully brought home to the eye and mind accustomed to modern-day stiffness 
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A Popular 


ehh” IAIIEIBI 


British Sportsman in America. 


SIR THOMAS DEWAR AND HIS SPLENDID CATCH 


‘Sir Thomas Dewar, the proprietor of the world-famed brand of Scotch whisky of that name, has met with oceans of friends on his recent visit to America on sport intent, 


and declares that he never in his life met such hospitable people as the Americans; moreoyer, he adds, ‘and such sportsmen, too, from the President down!" 
Thomas came back on the Deutschland, where of course he was interviewed, full of enthusiasm. 


what I saw in Florida.” 


In Florida, indeed, Sir Thomas declares that he had fishing sport the like of which 


Sir 
“*T believe aay bing. now,” he says, ‘‘in motor and fishing stories after 
he had never known before. ‘‘I caught 305 Ib. in three 


hours,’’ he says 


Guessing Stories: No. 3. 


e are decidedly an odd and fairly old family, although like most 
families some of our members are young and childish. As 
far as oddity is concerned it would be difficult to find any family 
possessed of greater and more marked differences. It is true that in 
some respects we bear a resemblance to each other, but if examined 
closely it is seen that we agree only to differ. We are of all sizes, 
some of us decidedly diminutive, some of a fairly respectable height, 
though it would not be correct to speak of any of us as giants. Not 
only do we differ in height but also in breadth, and here the difference 
is so marked that whilst some are so thin, so sylphlike in figure as 
to be ladylike, visible at even a short distance, others are possessed 
of such stoutness as to be inconvenient. 

We are accustomed to travel, most frequently in railway carriages 
or on the sea, sometimes in carriages, though we are not partial to 
this nor do those who take us find such pleasure in our company ; 
sometimes we travel on foot. We are clad in all sorts of garbs, 
from the very gayest and brightest colours to those of a sober hue, 
such as drab or brown, and sometimes we are found in mourning. 
Occasionally, too, when engaged in active service we wear a sort 
of overcoat of less costly material to protect our gaudier and more 
expensive clothing. We are not absolutely indispensable ; indeed, 
many people only know of our existence by having seen us, never 
having been introduced, and even sometimes, though very rarely, 
having no desire to become better acquainted with us. How- 
ever, these people are of little importance in the world; no one 
troubles to ask their opinion on matters, and their opinion when 
thrust on the world is gencrally derided. Then to some we are so 
necessary that if we were withdrawn life would become a blank and 


ie) 
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the desire to live would cease. Sometirnes we are able to bring 
consolation to the sick and the mourners, and we are also a help to 
the strong and an enjoyment to the healthy. 

We are found in every quarter of the world, in every country, 
city, and village, and in most houses, even “in the poor man’s 
cottage and the tower of kings,” and frequently the character of the 
parson may be discovered from us, Each of us has his distinctive 
name, and people speak of us freely by name, yet just as some use 
the name of a great personage and boast of his acquaintance so do, 
they use our name as if well acquainted though really on the barest 
speaking terms. We are not all valued at the same rate; those 
who know most of the family as a rule prefer the soberly-clad 
members, the wearing apparel proving an index to our minds. 
Some of us are frivolous and flighty, some, though only a few, being 
positively bad characters, still there is some excuse even for the 
worst that we are obliged to accommodate ourselves to our friends. 
It often happens that when young and well dressed we are regarded 
with favour, but afterwards when old and dowdy we are discarded 
for younger and brighter favourites, who are in their turn flung aside. 
But there are some of us who never seem to grow old or lose favour, 
and then no matter how sober their clothing or how dilapidated are 
as popular now as when they began life. We are already a very 
numerous family and increasing at a rate impossible to calculate ; 
often ill used and loved and honoured we cannot on the whole 
complain, and considering how universally we are found the world 
as a whole treats us with consideration and respect. 

[I shall publish four of these stories and will give a prize of a 
framed drawing by Mr. Wyllie, the well-known marine artist, to the 
first of my readers who sends me correct solutions. The first story 
appeared in THE TATLER of March 1.—Eb.] 
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THE TATLER 


DRAMATIC 


No. Vi.—M*r. 


Mr. H. B, Irving and F. R. are dining together on Sunday night in the coffee-room 
of a club in St. James’s Street, one of the few remaining clubs that do not 
attempt to look like restaurants. The atmosphere is sombre but comfortable. 
The red shades on the silver candlesticks throw a pink light on the wan face 
of the actor and diminish the contrast of his heavy black hair. His dress-tie 
goes twice round his collar, but otherwise his appearance is normal—in so far 
as a man with such remarkably expressive eyes and so clear-cut a profile can be 
regarded as normal. H. B. is essentially an Irving. Genius is not normal— 
unhappily. 


R. (toying with his wine, as the saying ts): Well, Harry, I 

* sincerely hope that you will be the ideal Hamlet. 

MR. IRVING (suspiciously, with the look of an habitual cross- 
examiner, which would have been very useful to him had he 
continued at the Bar): Why? 

F. R.: Because then you will be the last of the Hamlets. When 
once the ideal Hamlet—which will be the real Hamlet—appears 
there will be no more worthless imitations. 

Mr. IRVING (with @ touch of sadness): There will never be an 
ideal Hamlet. Each man is, in a measure, his own ideal Hamlet. 

F. R.: And his own ideal Romeo ? 

Mr. IRVING: In a slighter degree. But I think that the character 
of Hamlet appeals much more directly, more subjectively, to people 
than any other character of Shakspere’s. Of course, every man has 
been in love. But love is not the goal of life. The great question 
for all of us is whether or not we shall reach the goal—whatever it 
is—that we have in view. 

F, R.: I see. Anyhow, everybody is intensely interested in 
your success. 

Mr. IRVING (somérely): I have a friend who has _ been at pains 
to point out to me the fact that no man has ever failed—adsolutely 
failed—as Hamlet. (With .@ sinister smile) Such friends, Frank, 
are a great boon. Money cannot buy—such friends. 

F. R.; Captain Marshall has a similar asset. He is the proud 
possessor of a friend who always tells him of all the people he meets 
who didn’t see any fun in Zhe Duke of Killiecrankie. ‘ Upon my 
soul,” the friend says indignantly, “1 can’t believe that there are so 
many asses in the world.” 

Mr. IRVING (with sarcasm): True friends are those who never 
speak to one on the subject of—Hamlet. 

F. R. (attempting to take the hint and becoming reminiscent) : 
You know, Harry, there was a time—when we were at Marlborough 
together—when it seemed very unlikely you would ever appear on the 
stage. At any rate, on the English stage. 

Mr. IRVING (sceftically) : When was that ? 

F. S.: I think we were both in the Upper Shell, or a form with 
some such conchological title. You and another bright young mind 
plotted an invasion of France. I forget the other bright young 
mind’s name, but I believe he is now either in the diplomatic service 
ora lunatic aslyum. 

Mr. IRVING (saéding) : | remember that filibustering campaign. 
There were several of us in it. Unhappily the leader—diplomat or 
lunatic—sent a letter to the President of the French Republic with a 
plan of the itinerary and a rough programme of what he and I and 
the others intended to do in France. He didn’t sign his own name, 
and he only hinted vaguely at me as a sort of person who was the 
coming Robespierre. But the funny thing was that the papers got 
hold of it, and there was a sort of scare. 

F, R.: Anyhow, the expedition never left England or even 
Marlborough, did it ? 

Mr. IRVING: No; and that is the real reason why I am not 
president of the French Republic. 

F.R. (sycophantically) ; You would make an ideal—— 

Mr. IRVING (éxterrupting): That is enough. 

F. R.: I was going to say an ideal president. However, I may 
as well get back to the subject. I have got a suggestion to make. 
(Difidently) 1 think it would be a very sound scheme if in your 
Hamlet you cut out all the soliloquies. I think the soliloquies 
interfere with the action of the piece. In Ham/et the play is not 
the thing ; the soliloquies are the thing. 

Mr. IRVING (firmly): I don’t. The soliloquies are the play. 
Have you any other suggestions equally luminous ? 

F. R.: I have one that I think is fairly bright. It is that 
the Ghost should be clean-shaven. I don’t see why Hamlet the 
First should always be covered with face-fungus like a Father 
Christmas. 

Mr. IRVING: You only say that because you are not a 
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DIALOGUES. BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 
I. B. 


Irving. 


Shaksperean scholar. 
“ orizzled.” 

F, R.: True. But surely a slight chin-whisker would serve the 
purpose—a sort of Charles the First beardette. It would give the 
Ghost a chance of making up so that there was some family like- 
ness between him and his son. Now, when Hamlet the First is a 
confirmed beaver he looks more like an elder brother of old-man 
Polonius than the father of the Crown Prince. By the bye, what 
a wonderful thing it would be if you could induce your father to play 
the Ghost—say, at a matinée. 

Mr. IRVING (apparently taking an interest): Yes. That 
wouldn’t be a bad idea. I shouldn’t be at all surprised if he would 
do it—for a charity. 

F.R. (enthusiastic at any tdea of his receiving any considera- 
tion): It would draw London. (Lucouraged by his success) | 
hope you are going to make Hamlet bright. You know I believe 
it would be quite possible to make Hamme? a really attractive play. 

Mr. IRVING (with knitted brows): With additional numbers 
and lyrics by Paul Rubens, eh? Is that what you mean ? 

F. R.: Not exactly. But you know the plot of Zhe Belle of 
New York is very like the plot of amet. 

Mr. IRVING (curtly): I never knew that The Belle of New 
York had any plot. 

F. R.: That is because you are not an earnest student of The 
Belle of New York. But, believe me, the polite lunatic was a sort 
of Hamlet in his way. He also was a homicidal lunatic. If you 
remember he rushed about with a “sticker” or ‘‘ bare bodkin” intent 
on killing Mr. Bronson—old Mr. Bronson, (In fact old Mr. Bron- 
son corresponded to the King.) He also was unstable of purpose 
like the Prince of Denmark. A soda-water fountain or a brace of 
Portuguese twins was sufficient to send him off the rails. Also he 
was in love in his own quaint way. (With the air of a ripe scholar 
putting two and two together and making the result twenty-two) 
The plays are very, very similar. 

Mr. IRvING: About as similar as chalk and cheese. (dx 
awkward pause.) 

F. R.: Did you ever see your father’s Hamlet ? 

Mr. IRVING: I was not in the habit of going to the theatre at 
the ageof four. (Another awkward pause.) 

Mr. IRVING (relenting at the sight of F. RJS despondency) : 
Well, my father has given me the benefit of his experience. (Very 
bitterly) All cranks, whether they have the benefit of experience 
or not, give me the benefit of their experience. 

F. R, (add generosity) : lf lcan do anything to help you in any 
way? 

Mr. IRvING: Good heavens! Yow never played Hamlet, did 
you ? 

F. R.: Lama poor, weak man, full of faults as an egg is full of 
meat, but not that, Harry, not that. 

(Suddenly MR. SEYMOUR HICKS enters at intense speed. He 
stands very actively at the table and attempts to make 
the strange sounds of the traditional ghost. He suc- 
ceeds in giving a very fair imitation of a motor car 
with appendicitis.) 

Mr. IRVING (sardonically): This is what I have to put up with 
from my old friend. 

F. R. (¢utelligently): Why don’t you engage “ The Hustler ” 
to play the ghost ? 

“THE HUSTLER” (vadely): It wouldn’t be the first time I’ve 
played it; and I should be only too pleased to do anything to help 
my life-long friend, Harry, in making his Hamlet acceptable to an 
unthinking public. 

F. R.: Your life-long friend ! 

Mr. IRVING (standing erect and placing his right hand. on 
“ THE HUSTLER’S” shoulder) : Yes, indeed. What Toole is to my 
father that shall Seymour be to me. 

F. R. (very much impressed): Rise, Sir Seymour. 

“THE HUSTLER” (overcome with emtion, to MR. IRVING): Do 
you really mean—that, Harry ? 

MR. IRVING (very beautifully) : I—do, Seymour. 

(The curtain descends on this singularly affecting scene. 
Possibly in the future some historical painter will do 
justice to the subject, and it is quite likely that he will 
omit F. R. from the composition, Still, the fact 
remains that F. R. was present.) ; 


The Ghost’s beard is spoken of as 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Cecil Aldin. 


OFFICE 


Loafer: Can you give us a job, guv’nor? 

Foreman: Yes; what’s your name? 

Loafer: Simpson, mister 

Foreman: Right; go and help load that pig iron 

Loafer (indignantly): S-i-m-p-s-o-n—Simpson, guv’nor, not Samson 
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¢ if suppose that’s a fresh victim, Miss 
Betty,” drawled a stout man from the 
depths of a garden arm chair. 

Miss Betty was a slender young person in green muslin who 
stood near the arm chair with a racket in her hand and turned as 
the speaker waved his cigar towards the tennis lawn below. 

“T daresay,” she answered composedly, stooping to tie her shoe. 

“Bet you he isn’t,” returned the stout man quickly, and a couple 
of bystanders joined in his laugh. 

A delicate flush rose in the girl’s cheeks but she answered coolly, 
‘Why do you suppose he is exceptional ?” 

“Oh, he’s a man of the world, he is !” answered the stout man 
jovially. ‘And he’s a swell—not like us poor City Johnnies—had 
lots of experience,” he added with a laugh. ‘Come now, you look 
so jolly confident, what’ll you bet on it? You must bet or I'll 
believe you’re climbing down.” 

“1 don’t care if I do,” she returned, with a look of scarcely-veiled 
contempt at the laughing group of men. ‘“ What will you go?” 

The fat man pulled himself up in his chair and his eyes twinkled. 
He knew Ralph Pyne pretty well, and he knew he would not easily 
be made a food of. Also he did not at all wish Pyne to fall into the 
snares of Miss Betty Langley. There was a certain lovely Rebecca 
Cohen, his own niece, who would make a more satisfactory Mrs. Pyne 
to his thinking. But Betty was dangerous—decidedly dangerous, 
unless she could be induced to cut her own throat. 

“Well, Pll go as far as a pin.” 

“Diamond ?” 

* Hum—yes—hanged if I won’t stand a diamond pin.” 

“Done, Mr. Juarez,” answered Betty as she moved away, and 
Mr. Juarez chuckled as he sank back among his cushions. “ If 
Miss Bet tries any of her games on with that Johnnie he’ll bolt, 
and, possibly, 1 may have the catching of him.” 

Ralph Pyne had already spent two days in Betty’s company and 
had enjoyed himself as most men did under the circumstances, and 
he was not at all loth to escort her home by the short cut through 
the covert after she had superintended the shooters’ tea at the game- 
keeper’s cottage. Betty was uncommon good company, as good as 
a younger brother, and much better to look at. Probably it was 
because she was so brusque and boyish that most men found them- 
selves proposing to her—quite unexpectedly to themselves, for no 
one could think of sentiment and Betty Langley in the same hour. 
“No humbug about her; regular good sort,” the blinded victims 
used to say and played on—lawn tennis, billiards, hide and seek— 
tegardless of their doom, and their doom never varied. 

‘How hot it is,” cried Betty suddenly ; “don’t you think there 
is going to be an earthquake ?” 

“Ts it hot before earthquakes?” returned Mr. Pyne. 
an interesting bit of general information.” 

“Oh, people always say they feel queer before earthquakes——” 
but a sharp rustle among the leaves interrupted her lecture, “ Good 
gracious, it’s raining! And there is thunder! Now we are ina 
fix,” and gathering up her skirts she started to run. 

“All right, there’s a pile of faggots just beyond,” cated Pyne, 
“no end of a fine shelter. See ?” as they dashed on side by side, and 
he pulled back the dripping branches and showed the pile which the 
woodcutter had arranged as a sort of wigwam. 

Crouched down in shelter Betty soon regained her breath and 
began to chatter again. ‘Now this is romantic, and it will end in 
my getting bronchitis and you'll get pneumonia, and we can’t go to 
the Lorimers’ dance.” 

“ But alas ! I shan’t go to the Lorimers’ dance anyhow. 
off to-morrow.” 

“Ohl say! What for? Whatashame!” 

‘My sister has wired she’s coming back from India and will be 
at Southampton, and_an earthquake would be a trifle compared to 
the tempest if I didn’t meet her to-morrow night.” 

Betty is silent. He is going to-morrow and she has just remem- 
bered her bet. She feels rather sick at it—and_ yet, no, that odious 
Mr. Juarez would chuckle. He has always hated her, she knows, 
since she said no to him and his shekels, and how he would hate 
to pay up his bet ; and how she would like to own one—just one— 
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diamond! Betty’s face is her fortune and has not brought her any 
diamonds as yet—only offers of them, for an equivalent. But she 
can’t flirt with Ralph Pyne. She has, she knows, amused herself a 
little sometimes with some men, but they are such idiots. But 
Mr. Pyne is different ; she can’t treat him so. And then she reck- 
lessly determines to make a clean breast of it. 

“Mr. Pyne, I wish you’d do something for me.” 

‘* With pleasure.” 

“You can get me a diamond pin if you like.” 

“Delighted, I am sure; but how ?” 

‘““T want you to propose to me. Don’t be frightened ; I’ll say no, 
and I won’t tell till you’re gone.” 

“Oh ! a bet I presume ?” he answered a trifle grimly. 

“Yes, that odious Mr. Juarez. They are all odious, but he is 
the worst. He bet you wouldn’t propose, because, you see, they all 
do ; and then, of course, they sulk and uncle swears atme. But we’ve 
been kind of friends, and you’re too good sort for that,” she ended 
a little incoherently, ‘‘so I thought I might as well tell you about it.” 

“Yes ; uncommonly good-natured of you. And he’s bet a pin,” 
and Mr. Pyne considers what a charming uncle Miss Rebecca Cohen 
owns. 

“Yes ; I haven’t any jewellery, and Ido want to score off that 
beast,” and Betty suddenly grew scarlet from anger. Her blushes 
were not in the habit of intruding themselves. 

“ Miss Elizabeth Langley, I lay my hand and heart at your feet.” 

“Declined with thanks,” cried Betty with a peal of laughter. 
“ Now shake hands,” and they shook hands. 

The shower had ceased and Betty rose to her feet and shook the 
dead leaves from her skirts. 

For a little while Ralph Pyne walked on in deep meditation. 
Suddenly he spoke. ‘‘Miss Betty, what assurance have you that 
Juarez will admit you have won your bet ?” 

“What assurance! Isn’t my word enough ?” she returned. 

“Tt would make it a good deal surer if you told him you are 
engaged to me,” he answered calmly. 

Betty sprang back, her face pale and her eyes blazing. 

“How dare you! How dare you! And I thought we were 
friends,” she ended with a smothered sob and vanished among the 
trees, and Mr. Ralph Pyne muttered something between his teeth 
about a d——d fool and went back to the house, 

An hour later a very pale and subdued Betty came gliding 
through the shrubberies. It was already evening, and the jhouse 
was brightly lit up and the sound of voices and click of balls 
sounded from the billiard-room. Asshe put her foot on the verandah 
Mr. Juarez strolled out of the open billiard-reom window. 

“Hullo, Miss Bet,” he shouted hilariously, ‘‘ ve got news for 
you.” 

“JT am afraid I cannot stop to hear it; the dressing gong has 
sounded.” 

“Oh, but you’ve got to stop,” he laughed, laying his fat hand on 
her shoulder. It was obvious that tea had not been the afternoon 
refreshment in the billiard-room. 

“You've got to stop and hear my news. Pyne is off. Says he’s 
sent for by telegram and must be off by the 8.10. We know better, 
don’t we? He’s scared. But don’t fret, my dear,” he continued, 


.changing his tone to one of maudlin tenderness, “you shan’t bea 
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loser by him. You shall have your pin all the same. Now doesn’t 
that deserve a kiss for thanks ?” 

His odious arm was round her. Betty gave a cry of disgust and 
twisted herself away. At the same moment a gentle push sent 
Mr. Juarez staggering to the end of the verandah and a cool 
voice said, ‘I'll thank you to treat this lady with a little more 
respect.” 

“What the dickens have you got to say to it ?” shouted Juarez, 
who was brought up short by the trellis at the end of the verandah 
and stood leaning against its friendly support. 

“Only that she has done me the honour to promise to be my 
wife,” was the quiet reply in a different tone to the impassioned 
whisper that implored, ‘* You won’t go back on me now, Betty ?”’ 

Betty was sobbing too heartily on his shoulder to say no, and 
silence gave consent : 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 
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BEAUTIES AND THE SEAST 


Seen at the Palace Theatre a few nights ago. Coco, the human monkey, is entertaining visitors in his box 
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CALCUTTA CUP 


England vy. Scotland under Rugby Union Rules. 


iL apes Calcutta Cup pre- 
sented to the Rugby 
Football Union by the Calcutta 
Football Club as an_ inter- 
national challenge cup to be 
played for annually by England 
and Scotland,” to quote the 
inscription placed on the ebony 
stand of the trophy, a hand- 
some silver cup of Indian work- 
manship, came into existence 
in the season of 1878 and is 


(Ne 
PY VIZ. 
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| | | ovac _ & 
| [fa] [eouveurany 
1S 


six 
without 


when they also played 
consecutive matches 
kicking a goal. 

So far in the history of the 
meeting England has _ not 
scored more than two con- 
secutive victories whereas 
Scotland brought off four in 
succession from 1893 to 1896 
inclusive ; but, on the other 
hand, Scotland has twice seen 
five matches played without 


still unique not merely in di rictory, néz y 
| 1 y So 7-171 eovneunants recording a victory, namely, 
design but also on account of [eo] Pals lL) [eeancesTer| from 1871 to 1877 and from 
the fact that it is the only a DIUBURGH 1882 to 1891. 
international trophy competed 17 leomveauRe | All told, and prior to this 
for by footballers. ra season, 146 international fix- 
At the date upon which the ber La tures have been played between 
cup was presented to the union p905 England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ea cane dena loka toad ZN MMM eae a 
eight internationals had already S 7 Ireland with the following 
been played between the Rose results :— 
and the Thistle with the result Sean 
Aree 
that England won three, Scot- Shean 
land two, while three matches ery putas WGI ELE (OPENED 
——— v. England- 12 10 9 
were drawn. In the accom- pot : i: 1 
: : ; ; Shy ; 2 
panying diagram, in which all Me re ae 29 eS 
the results of the England v. Me eRe ee Tat 
Scotland matches are shown at fui Sepia aa 
a glance, thes I r Gave Ne) 
a glance, these matches are 
given together with those that ENGLAND 
Ee ae played since the Wont Dost oDaawa 
ate of presentation. v. Scotland - 10 We) 
In view of the fact that In the above diagram the parallelogram to the right of any date appears black in Teeland 8 
8 a the event of an English victory and shaded when Scotland won. Drawn games v. irelan - 19 I 
the first international match are indicated by a partly-shaded and partly-white parallelogram. There are, it v. Wales. - II 8 2 
between England and_ Scot- will be noted, ten black and twelve shaded parallelograms up to the present date x 
5 — — —_— 
land took place in the pre- 4o 28 12 
sence of 4,000 spectators on 
the Academy ground in Raeburn Place, Edinburgh, on March 27, WALES IRELAND 
1871, it is obvious that had the fixture been an annual affair through- v. Scotland - 7 TO ST v. Scotland - 4 20 3 
out the three decades the number of matches played by now would v. England - 8 II 2 v. England - 8 19 I 
have been thirty-four. - Unfortunately the eighties saw two disputes vy. Ireland - 11 7 I v. Wales Sy) II I 
between the unions, the first in respect to the rcading of the rule con- —- - — Sap  ete 
cerning “ knocking back” and the second with regard to the powers 26 30 4 Oia Os 5 


of the international board, with the unfortunate corollary that no 
matches were played in 1885, 1888, and 1889. 

In the remaining thirty-one years a trial of strength and skill has 
annually come off with the result that asa general rule both teams 
hive been on or about a point of equality, honours being even in 
1872, 1896, 1899, and 1902. As a matter of fact one country has 
never attained more considerable a lad than that of four victories 
achieved by England in 1892. 

In the accompanying diagram the parallelograms opposite the 
date of each year in which a match was played appear black in the 
event of a win to England, shaded in the case of a Scottish triumph, 
and partly shaded and partly white when the result of the meeting 
was inconclusive. A glance at the diagram reveals the fact that 
with their last year’s victory Scotland brought up her total of 
victories to twelve as compared to ten in the case of England, and 
also that nine years found both teams on a point of equality, the 
draw being pointless in five out of the nine inconclusive games. 

So far as the scores of each country are concerned in the long 
run it will be found that Scotland has the advantage both in goals 
—her representatives having amassed 18 to England’s 15—and tries 
(21 to 20). Apropos of goals it is interesting to note that England 
has not scored a solitary example since she routed the Scots at 
Manchester eight years ago, whereas Scotland has garnered in 5. 
Judging from the form shown by the Rose against the Leek and the 
Shamrock last season the forthcoming fixture ought to see the 
English Rose’s goal score against Scotland augmented. The longest 
period during which the Scots were goalless was from 1881 to 1891, 


With respect to last season, which saw Scotland win the Rugby 
championship with their victory over England in the last inter- 
national of the season, the result of the tourney was as follows :— 


Scot- BHE v. Tree For Against 
land land Walesland W. D. L. Points G. T. P. Goines 
1. Scotland — W L W=2 0o I 4 20028. 141g 27, 
2, England L — D W=1 1 I 32 4rd aOngo 32520 
ge Wales =¢- Was Dt reser Bi Th7ES ha aoe ORS. 
4. Ireland-- L LW —-—=1 0 2 2 I 4 17 41050 


# One penalty goal; + one goal from a mark, 


Twenty-one players appeared for the champions, seventeen for 
England, twenty-three for Wales, and twenty-six for Ireland. With 
respect to points for and against it will be noted that both England 
and Wales have a balance of sixteen in their favour as compared to 
only one in favour of the champions. Ireland, it will be noted, had 
an adverse balance of 33 points. 


* ws 


His Lordship’s Ear.—Not long ago a serious case of assault 
and battery was being tried in a certain town in the south of Ireland. 
“Tell his lordship and the jury what actually happened,” said the 
plaintiff's solicitor to his client. ‘Your honour, before batin’ me 
the defendant used threatening and abusive language to me,” began 
the battered one. “What was the language used?” asked his 
solicitor. ‘Shure an’s no fit for any dacent or respectable person 
to hear,” replied the plaintiff. ‘ Well, in that case, just whisper it 
to his lordship,” said the solicitor. The court roared. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


AT THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 


The Woman : ‘Oh, what a dreadful creature! 
The Man (with infinite relief): Can you see it too? 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


Marconi’s Bride.—The Hon. Beatrice O’Brien, who becomes Mrs. Lancelot Carnegie—the wife of Lord Southesk’s diplomat half- 
Signora Marconi at St. George’s, Hanover Square, to-morrow—I brother—who is reckoned amongst the beauties at the embassies. 
do not know how she will incorporate the ‘ Hon.” in her name—is Mr. Lancelot Carnegie, by the way, is much taller than the earl, but 
one of the eight daughters of the late Lord Inchiquin and was not nearly so gooda shot. Lord Southesk is among the best in 
born in 1882, Her family is one of the few native Irish houses to be the kingdom. The youngest of the four Carnegie brothers, Mr. 
found in the peerage and traces its descent from the royal line «f David Carnegic, had a stirring official career out in northern Nigeria, 


but unluckily chased some _ raiders 
with an insufficient force and got 
killed near Lokoja—shot to death 
/with arrows. 


Thomond. One of the family mottoes , 
is printed in Irish and means “ The | 
Strong Hand Uppermost.” 


Of Royal Blood. — Though ‘his 
father, Roundell Palmer, first Earl of 
Selborne, was merely a_ successful 
lawyer with no pretensions, = 
to “blue blood” — the| 
present earl is, through | 
his mother, of  royal| 
descent. The first Lady! 
Selborne was a sister of) 
Lord Waldegrave. Now, 
the first Lord Waldegrave 
as everybody —_ knows 
married a natural daughter 
of King James II., by 
Arabella Churchill, the 
lively sister of the then 
Duke of Marlborough. 
Certain scientific theorists 
say heredity is more satis- 
factorily traced in the 
female line, and that a 
man owes at least as 
much to his foremothers 
as to his forefathers. If 
we give Lord Selborne 
credit on account of both 
he should be a successful 
politician, for his father 
was one of the cleverest 
men of the time, and his 
mother’s people have 
been statesmen since 
there was a Parliament in 
England. One of them _ 
was, indeed, amongst the earliest of 
the long line of speakers. 


Lady Selborne. — When Lady 
Selborne goes out with her husband , 
1 suppose she will live at Johannes- 
burg, where social customs and 


Lady Carew’s Hobby. — Few 
hostesses know better how to enter- 
tain than Lady Carew, 
| whose parties at her house 
| in Belgrave Square are so 
popular. At one time she 
made a practice of giving 
luncheons to a_ limited 
number of friends, sav 
eighteen or twenty, and 
her sister, Mrs. Clifford 
| Cory, used to play at these 
/occasionally. It was a 
novelty that was much 
appreciated by her circle. 
Lady Carew has _ the 
courage to be original— 
but she is haif-Americai , 
or rather half-Canadian. 
Though the grand- 
daughter of a Somerset- 
shire baronet, her mother 
--a beauty, too, in her 
day—hailed from the land 
of the maple leaf. From 
her both Mrs. Cory and 
Lady Carew have de- 
rived handsome faces, 
statuesque figures, and an 
amount of cleverness that 
should carry even a plain 
woman far in society. 
Lady Carew has some 
| magnificent emeralds and diamonds, 
| but she thinks more of her em- 
| broidery than she does of her jewel- 
lery. The first things a feminine 
| visitor is invited to inspect are the 
| beautiful embroidered panels she has 
been working for the drawing-rooms 


private morals alike are rather primi- SIGNOR MARCONI’S BRIDE f & 

3 of Lord Carew’s lovely Irish place, 
tive. In that case she may be The Hon. Beatrice O'Brien, to be married to-morrow at St. George's, Castle “Bote 

expected to exercise an influence for Hanover Square ‘| : 

good. Lady Selborne takes the — ates ~The Trap that Failed. — Lady 
duties of rank very seriously, like all the Cecils. There is Constance Hatch had quite an adventure the other day. Her 
nothing frivolous about her, though she is sufficiently broad- husband, the well-known City man and member for Gorton, is as 
minded to take a keen interest in politics and literature as well as keen a motorist as he is a traveller, and Lady Constance shares his 
in the duties of home life. She is one of the few modern society taste. One Sunday last month while out for a spin her chanffeur— 
women to whom home life is delightful and the rush of restaurant a real expert —was running her fine 20-h.p. car within a few yards of 
entertaining an abomination. Like her husband she is very amiable, the legal limit ‘‘on the motorists’ mile” between Blackheath and 
and like him also she dislikes advertisement. I have never seen Shooter’s Hill when they were stopped by a zealous policeman. 
her portrait in a newspaper but once, and then | believe it was The latter was much chagrined to find his “catch” well within 
unauthorised. Lord Selborne, too, takes the view that a statesman’s the legal limit, and he summoned the chauffeur for what he called 
pulitical life is public but his home life is his own. Even their dangerous driving. Lady Constance courageously went down to 
daughter, Lady Mabel Palmer, is seldom “ paragraphed” in the some insanitary police court in the wilds of South London ready to 
papers mainly because the private life of Blackmoor is sacred from give evidence in support of her man, but the case was dismissed 
the prying glance of the press. without her assistance. 

Lord and Lady Southesk.—The new Lady Southesk was a Miss Lady Constance Hatch.—The youngest sister of the Duke of 
Bannerman and the only daughter of a baronet. She is very fond Leeds, Lady Constance Hatch is very handsome, tall, graceful, and 
of travelling and generally indulges in a three-months yachting trip altogether charming. She has been married to Mr. Ernest Hatch 
every year with her husband. They have thoroughly done the little more than four years. It is not every society woman who 
Levant besides making excursions to other countries where it was would have the courage or the chivalry to go to a police court and 
possible to get good shooting within easy reach of the coast. She listen to the horrors one hears in such places just to give evidence 
is not so well known, however, on the Continent as her sister-in-law, for her man because she believed him to be in the right. 
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A FAMOUS WOMAN WRITER: MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
Whose New Novel, “The Marriage of Richard Ashe,” is Just Out. 


H. Walter Barnett 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, whose new novel, ‘‘The Marriage of Richard Ashe,” has just been published by Smith, Elder, was born in Tasmania, and before her 
marriage was Mary Augusta Arnold. Her father was a son of the famous Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and was a professor of the Royal University of Dublin 
Matthew Arnold, poet and critic, was her uncle. She achieved a triumphant success by the publication of ‘‘Robert Elsmere” in 1888, and since then has 
written many novels, of which her last, ‘‘The Marriage of Richard Ashe,” is probably the best 
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Postscripts. 


EAR Mr. SMITH,—You see even from the first words of my 
letter you will gather what it is I have to say. I can no 
longer call you George. In fact, I never ought to have called you 
George at all. I was young and rash and had not taken everything 
into account. However, it is better that the mistake should be 
rectified now than when it is too late. That is what papa said last 
night. 

Yes, George, I told papa Ja-t night all about what was then our 
engagement. He says that it can never, never 
be ; or, at any rate, we had better take time to 
think about it. He has no prejudice against you 
personally ; in many ways he admircs you as, of 
course, anybody would do who had the ;rivilege _losis.] 
of knowing you. I should say that really he was 
deeply attached to you, but it was certainly his 
idea that we had better not be engaged at present. 
He says that your income is not sufficient. I 
am nota strong woman and I have never been 
used to roughing it. Suppose I fell ill. ‘Think 
of the misery of it; you would never be able to 
endure an invalid wife. I know I seem to be in 
health and that I have generally a good appetite 
and so on, but these things are very deceptive. 
Under any strain, as, for instance, if | had to do 
any kind of work, | feel sure that I shou'd 
collapse utterly. So under the circumstances, 
however hard it may be, I feel it my duty to 
write and to break off our engagement. 

What Iam going to say now has nothing to 
do with the above, but as I happened to ke 
writing I thought I had better mention it. Do you remember 
saying that Miss Adclaide Jones was the most perfect and complete 
cat you ever met? You were quite wrong. I feel that I ought to 
mention this in order that you may do her more justice in future. I 
saw her this morning and | have told her everything, and anything 
more consoling and angelic it would be impossible to conceive. She 
said that she had heard of the engagement and knew from the 
first that it could never 
come to anything. Then 
she told me the reason 
why. 

Of course, George, you 
are not answerable to me 
in any way now, and it is 
really no concern of mine, 
but I think you might 
have told me what passed 
between you and Miss 
Brown. If I had known 
how far things had gone 
between you I should 
never for one moment 
have permitted what I did. 
At the same time you must 
not think that I am blam- 
ing you. Of course, she 
is not beautiful, very far 
from it, and I am not 
going to pretend that her 
manners are in any way 
pleasing. Her laugh is 
far too loud, and her teeth 
are perfectly awful. Still, 
everybody admits that she 
is extremely good to her 
mother, and I am quite 
glad and rejoiced to think 
that this was an attraction 
in your eyes. So many 
men can only take a 
superficial view. You 
yourself, when you have 
been talking to me, have 
said lots of things about 


THE PARROT CRY | 


[The latest medical fad is that pet 
parrots harbour the germs of tubercu- 


I hear the scientists declare 
That there are microbes in the air, 
And also in our daily fare— 
A fact supposed to shock us. 
And every tiny little germ 
They christen by some learned term 
Enough to make a mammoth squirm ; 
For instance, streptococcus. 


Ad now the parrot, we are told, 
wlay give us at the least a cold ; 
So many germs the creatures hold, 
To keep such pets is folly. 
But though ’tis clearly understood 
They tell such stories for our good, 
I think a fellow feeling should 
Have made them spare poor Polly. 
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By Barry Pain. 


lectual qualities. Yet I should really have valued that much more, 
because | can get any amount of men to talk about my hair and my 
eyes. Those are not the things that really matter. 

[ really honour you for having noticed Miss Smith’s devotion to 
her mother and for having fallen in love with her in consequence. 
I know many men who could not have done it. Only I do think 
that in justice to me you might have mentioned it, and in justice to 
her you shoull not have allowed her to suppose that there was even 
a tacit engagement between you. Of course, she 
did suppose it, Miss Adelaide Jones told me so 
distinctly, and she told me all about that week at 
Henley too ; in fact, she has shown hersclf a true 
friend in this trying time. 1 feel sure now that 
you will be sorry you ever called her a cat, 
and that you will never do it again. This had 
nothing whatever to do with my reasons for 
breaking off our engagement, and | hope you will 
1 ot be small-minded enough to think that it has. 
I am fairly humble and am quite willing to admit 
that Edith Biown has very much the advantaze 
of me in age and experience, but I am afraid [ 
cannot regard her as a rival; she is merely one 
of the people that one takes no notice of. 

I should Jike you to say what \ou wish me to 
do about your letters and presents. My instinct, 
of course, is to return them. I was crying over 
them all last night and thinking that I should 
much prefer to return them. It seems almost a 
pity now that you had the ring altered so as to 
fit me, but I daresay a good jeweller couid put 
an inch or so on to it and then it will fit Edith Brown just as well. 
She has nice plump little hands, hasn’t she? I ask you to tell me 
what to do because I have only my instinct to guide me and do not 
know what is the eliquette on these occasions. You see I have never 
been jilted and thrown over like this before. However, | am, not 
entitled to reproach you. I never took the thing very seriously 
mvself, and I have no doubt that I shall soon forget all about it. 

So you see, George 
dearest, that I must sub- 
mit to papa’s superior 
wisdom and that we must 
definitely say good-bye. 
Perhaps many years after 
this we may meet again 
when you have married 
Edith, and I only hope 
that we shall meet as 
friends.—Faithfully yours, 
JANE ROBINSON. 


ns mcemdends 


P.S.—Have just  re- 
ceived invitation from the 
Browns to their daughter’s 
wedding reception. She 
is a dear little mouse of a 
thing, and I think she 
might have done_ better 
than a Dissenting mini- 
ster, but mamma_ says 
that it is a very old en- 
gagement. 1 do not know 
if there was anything in 
my letter to imply that 
we should break off our 
engagement, but I never 
intended anything of the 
kind. Mamma is quite in 
your favour, and [| can 
always make papa do just 
what I like. 


peg! ee 


P.S. 2,—Mamma says 
that Adelaide Jones is a 
cat, too. 


P.S. 3.—Forgive me. 


my hair and my eyes, but 1 am awfully — sorry. 
you have never said one PARLIAMENTARY EXPRESSIONS EXPRESSED OTHERWISE But how was I. to 
word about my __ intel- His maiden speech recorded know? 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


A HEAD STUDY 
First Prize—A. V. D. Rintoul, Bath Villa, Theale, Berks 


LEG AND CLAW OF SPIDER 
Second Prize—H. P. Harwood, Hillbrow, Rugby 


A FIRE DEVIL 
Third Prize—Mrs. Turnbull, Gonvena House, Wadebridge 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THe TaTLer, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope, except those we desire 
to retain for publication. For these we pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 

each for the copyright. Every photograph must hz plainly written on the back the 
name and address of the sender and a clear de’ ption of the subject. Only one 
photograph may be sent at one time. The negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects :— 


‘Little Tern's Nest and Eggs,’’ Mrs. Mowbray Pillaus, Bardown, Ticehurst S.O. 
Sussex. : 3 
“Outward Bound,”’ A. Thompson, Ashdale, Stamford. 


THE TOMB OF DANTE AT RAVENNA 
Fifth Prize—S. L, Coulthurst, Broad Oak Road, Worsley, Manchester 


“A Cockle-picker,’’ W. Bolding Monement, Weybourne, Holt, Norfolk. 

“One of the Unemployed," K. Fraser, 44, Polwarth Terrace, Edinburgh. 

** 4 Summer Landscap J. H. Saunders, 67, Green Road, Burmantofis, Leeds. 

“After a Storm,’’ Miss Lennox, 168, Elmhurst Mansions, Vernon Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 

““The Farmstead," S. Swinden, 28, Conway Drive, Harehills Road, Leeds. 

“A Mountain Pine Walk in Beaulieu,’’ Miss A. M. Ryves, Villa Marie Gabriel, 
Beaulieu-sur Mer, France. 

‘“Chrysanthemums,"’ Miss S. Jackson, 51, Victoria Street, Newark-on-Trent. 

“Indian Cattle Drinking,’’ H. E. Sullivan, District Superintendent of Police, 
Mangalore, India. 

‘*Sunlight and Shadow," Rev. H. H. Ensor, Huntshaw Rectory, Torrington, 
North Devon. 

““A Windy Day,"' F. Parkin, 12, Sheaf Gardens, Sheffield. 

‘* Sweet Rothesay Bay," R. Giles, Bradshaw, 47, Christchurch Road,Streatham Hill. 

“The Hop-pickers’ Dinner-time,’’ A. M. Groome, 3, Wyburn Villas, ~urbiton Hill. 

‘© A Rock-bound Coast,"’ L. K. Lake, 4, Marine Terrace, Instow, North Devon. 

‘Old Tree in the Grove, Alexandra Palace,’’ H. Johnston, 185, High Road, Wood 
Green. 


AN OLD HOUSE 


IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Fourth Prize—Miss S. Ratcliff, 42, Elvaston Place, S.W. 


RHE TALEER 
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| 
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UNDER THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler." The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 
others of the stories sent in, Dut no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
to study the earlier issues. The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


First Prize of One Guinea 
Encouraging 


An old admiral having retired from active service built some 
villa residences on a hivh point of the coast somewhat difficult of 
access. One day he said to his servant, “ Now, William, what shall 
I call them?” ‘ Well, your honour,” replied the man, “if I were 
you I should call them Gibraltar Buildings.” ‘Why ?” asked the 
admiral. ‘ Because,” replied the other, “they say Gibraltar will 
never be taken, and I’m bothered if those houses up there will ever 
be either.”—A. H. Wells, Hillside, Hanger Lane, Ealing. 


Mike and the Express 


While two Irishmen were standing on a railway platform an 
express train rushed through and disappeared through a tunnel at 
the end of the platform. The two men not being used to such 
doings were for the moment dumbstruck, then one of them, recover- 
ing from his surprise, turned to his mate and said, “ Pat, what a 
terrible smash up there would have been if it had missed that hole.” 
—Miss Elizabeth C, Edney, Fiveheads, Horndean, Hants. 


Pompey’'s Lion 

A dandy having dressed ready to go out to a ball said to his 
black servant, ‘How do I look?” Pompey: ‘ Bold as a lion, 
massa.” Dandy: “ You have never seen a lion,” Pompey: “Oh 
ves | have, massa.” Dandy: ‘Where have you seen a lion, 
Pompey?” Pompev: “In Massa Jinks’s farmyard.” Dandy : 
“ You fool ! why that’s a jackass.” Pompey: ‘ Can’t help it, massa, 
you look just like him.’—S. C. Salter, Pennsylvania, Manor Road, 
Aldershot. 


The Modern Lothario 


Perhaps few chivalrous youth have ever received such a snub as 
did the hero of the following incident, which is said to have occurred 
in a draper’s shop in a small county town. In reply to a somewhat 
fascinating young lady’s query as to the price of certain ribbon the 
would-be gallant assistant, looking imploringly across the counter, 
said, ‘*To you, miss, it will be a kiss a yard.” “Oh thank you,” 
she said without undue hesitation, “I will take seven yards and 
grandma will call and pay for it.”—David Quill, 80, St. Ann's Road, 
Rotherham, Yorks. 


Unexpected 


A young man was one day 
walking through a certain town 
when he met an old —half-wit 
whom he thought he would. chaff. 
Going up to him he said, “ Well, 
John, can you tell me how long 
aman can live without brains ?” 

** Sure | could not tell you exactly,” | 
answered the old man, “ but hoo 
long ha’e ye lived yourself?”— |} 
C. Lambert, 8, Prior's Wood Road, 
Taunton, 


A Parrot Story 


A young man thought he woul] 
please his uncle, from whom he 
expected a visit in a few days. 
He got a_ parrot and tried to 
teach it to say the word, “ Uncle,” 
but his efforts were unsuccessful. 
When his uncle arrived he noticed 
that the parrot was missing. A 
little later he heard a great 
commotion in the poultry yard. 
On going out there he found 
the parrot. Five chickens were 
stretched dead ; it was holding 
a sixth in its claws and saying 
in a grave voice, ‘ Say ‘ uncle, 
you fool! ”"—IW. H. T. Truell, 
Christowe, Cheltenham. 


Scup 


A burly skipper and_ his 
mate entered a_ restaurant in 
Liverpool and demanded a 
“table-dotty” dinner. In a 
few minutes a waiter ap- 
proached and with a great 
flourish placed two plates of 
thin, watery-looking fluid before 
the pair. “ Hi! me lad, what’s 


Our WWlustrated Chestnut. 


Little Visitor : Where's all your grandpa's hair, Marjory? 
Little Hostess : Hush! In grandma's brooch 


this stuff?” demanded the mariner, gazing in amazement at the 
decoction in front of him. “ Soup, sir,” replied the waiter. ‘* Soup !” 
shouted the old sea dog. “Soup! By gum, Bill” (turning to his 
mate), ‘‘jest think 0’ that! ’?Ere’s you and me been sailin’ on soup 
all our lives and never knowed it till now.”—C. S Woodlock, 13, St. 
Oswald's Road, Fulham, S.W. 


Foreman for a Day 

A “ganger” of navvies went away one day, and during his 
absence he left an Irishman named Mike in charge. When Le 
returned Mike was sitting on a stone smoking. Not seeing any men 
working the ganger asked Mike where they were. ‘Sure,’ said 
Mike, ‘I?ve sacked ’em.” ‘‘ Sacked ’em?” roared the ganger. 
“Ves,” said Mike. ‘It’s the first time I’ve been foreman in my life ; 
if I didn’t sack ’em then I should never have another chance to 
show my authority.”’—Vincent Morrison, Hillsdown P.C , near Red Deer, 
Alberta, N.W.T., Canada. 


Alternative Suggestions 


“Hallo, Jones !” said Smith, “have you heard how poor Brown 
is this morning?” “Ah! poor chap,” replied Jones, ‘1 called on 
my way down and found that he had passed peacefully away early 
this morning.” ‘Dear me!” said Smith, “1 am sorry for that. 
There is something I particularly wished to say to him. I suppose 
now I must wait until we meet in Heaven.” “ But he may not be 
there,” said Jones. ‘In that case,” said Smith, “you must tell him 
for me.” But Jones did not wait for the message.—Miss Nora 
Jamieson, The Grove, Penkhull, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 


Even with Nick 


The East-end sign-writer danced up and down outside the new 
emporium opened by Mr. Nicholas Petroff Scarovolitzkupotobosk- 
skie, the retired Russian admiral, and boiled with rage. ‘* [he mean, 
cross-eyed, price-cutting villain!” he yelled. “If he don’t settle 
with me [’ll—I’ll smash every blessed——” ‘Shure, what’s the 
throuble, matey ?” queried a passing Irishman. ‘“ Trouble !” cried 
the enraged one. “It’s that scarecrow inside there! Here have | 
stood upon that ladder a-painting up his name for nearly a week. 
I’ve caught three chills and a touch of influenza, and now the wire- 
whiskered scamp says he won’t pay.” ‘‘ Begorra!”’ said Pat, “ does 
the thafe expect ye to work for 
nothin’? ” ‘{[t looks like it,’ 
snarled the other. ‘ Well, then, 
don’t ye do it, sonny,” cried Pat. 

“Just ye let me ’ould th’ ladder 
: ‘| while ye take my penknife and 
“ : : scrape ‘Is name all off again.” 


—J. B. Lerriman, Marazion, St. 
Mary's Grove, Chiswick, S.W. 


Uncomplimentary to “ Massa” 


| “Massa,” said the black stew- 
| ard-to his captain as they fell in 
with a homeward-bound vessel, “‘ [ 
wish you would write a few Jines 
for me to send to de ole woman 
cause I can’t write.” The good- 
natured skipper complied _and 
wrote all that Pompey dictated. 
As the captain was about to seal 
| the letter he was reminded that he 
| had forgotten to say, ‘‘ Please 

scuse de bad writin’? and spellin’.” 

—Miss Inman 4, Packenham Road, 
| Monkstown. 


Paddy and the Eggseller 


| An old liishman named Paddy 
Casey was accustomed to pur- 
chase eggs at a grocer’s shop near 
his home. One day he went to 
buy some, and when he entered 
the shop the owner was attending 
to two ladies. “ What’s eggs to- 
day ?” says Paddy by way of 
ascertaining the price. ‘Thinking 
to raise a laugh at Paddy’s 
expense the shopkeeper replied, 
“Woes are eggs to-day, Paddy.” 
“Pm very glad to hear it,” 
was the reply, ‘‘for the last 
I bought here were nearly 
chickens.”—John Foley, 67, 
Moody Street, Bradford. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


About Critics.—Mr. Edward Michael has 
been writing a remarkable article to a New 
York journal in which he says that the London 
body critical ‘is the very worst in the civilised 
world.” Theatrical criticism is “ suffering 
from a deeply-rooted conspiracy of good 
taste.” He holds that of fifty or sixty 
writers who compose a London first-night 
press list “almost everyone is a man of 
culture—a gentleman in every sense of 
the word.” Yet almost to a man they 
are dishonest in that they “ will not 
express in cold type the opinion they 
give vent to in the lobby after 
each act.” 


Is it True ?—I thoroughly 
agree with Mr. Michael, but I 
should have liked him to sug- 


gest causes. Of course, he 
dismisses the chicken and 
wine sop theory. He even 
goes the length of suggesting that 
“the average London actor does not 


hesitate to share with the public a good- 
natured contempt for anything that may 
be written concerning a new production.” 
Admitting this to be true, I think the 
reason of it is very much the same as 
that which is operating in political affairs, 
as Mr. Greenwood showed in a remark- 
able article inthe Westminstexy the other A 
day. It is “ Public Opinion,” or, as the 

old autocrats would have called it, mob Jawas 
against Expert Judgment. In the talking- 
house the expert is the Government and the 
diplomats. Inthe playhouse the expert is the 
critic. 


In politics the newspaper, swayed as it 


Hana 


A NEW GIBSON GIRL 


Malle. Christine Rayinski, who has been selected from 

neatly 1,000 fair candidates for the part of the ‘‘ Gibson 

Girl" in Musgrove’s Prince of Pilsen company, made 
her London début at Hammersmith last week 


is by passions, is the educator of public opinion, 
but the newspaper in turn gives way to Demos 
when the latter can go and see for himself, 
which, of course, he cannot do in the case of 
high politics because he has no knowledge. 


Clark & Hyde 


DOG THAT LOOPS THE LOOP AT THE LYCEUM 


Cases in Point.—Musical comedy is a 
case in point. I think all the critics have 
disliked it from the first, but they have been 
checked in expressing their view by the un- 
doubted fact that it been successful 
financially. ‘‘Why,? argues the critic 
good-naturedly, ‘should I say that 7ke Sz/ly 
Girl is rubbish when it runs 500 nights? I 
am only writing myself down an ass.” We 
have experienced the very same sort of thing 
in the case of pantomime—until one critic 
stepped boldly out and “voiced,” as the re- 
porters would say, a feeling of discontent that 
was becoming widespread. 


has 


What Actors Think.—I cannot quite 
agree with Mr. Michael that the average 
actor is contemptuous of criticism, though I 
certainly think acting managers are. My 
own experience is that you criticise an actor 
at your peril. You may him ad 
nauseam, but you must never suggest that 
he has failed, if only for the fact that a 
British jury will invariably side with him. 
Personally I think our actors are extremely 
bad players, but nothing will induce me to 
say it in print. 
come to realise that Truth (with a big T) is 
not an absolute necessity. 


praise 


A Boom in Wilde.—It is astonishing 
what time can do. Thus De Profundis has 
created quite a boom in the work of Oscar 
Wilde, and we have had Mr. George Alex- 
ander producing a one-act play of his at 
Bristol calld The Flower o the Rose. Yet 
I remember when a Wilde play was revived 
as “By [the author of Lady Windermere’s 
Fan.” 
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Life is too short, and we ~ 


““The Monkey’s Paw.’—Mr. Jacobs 
strikes a new note in Zhe Monkeys Paw 
at the Haymarket, relying for his effect on 
superstition and terror. It is a rather grue- 
some playlet telling the old Wish fable in the 
terms of Fulham. A commissionaire 
gives a monkey’s paw, which he got 
from a fakir, to an old friend at Fulham. 
Three wishes can be granted. The new 
owner wishes £200 to pay off a mort- 
gage. That night his son is killed in 
the electric works and the company gives 
£200 by way of a sop. Then the lad’s 
mother wishes him back and the husband 
wishes her dead rather than that she 
should be disillusioned, and she actually 
dies of terror. The moral is obvious. 

The Monkey's Paw is rather depress- 
ing, but is beautifully acted. It precedes 
Everybody's Secret, which was to be 
produced last night. 


A Looping-the-Loop Terrier.—The 
little dog which loops the loop has asa 
member of Walton and Ella’s troupe 
been a very great attraction at the 
Lyceum. According to his trainer it 
was a business of extraordinary difficulty 
to induce the creature to complete the 
circle. Half-way up the ring he would 
eo cheerfully, but the topmost section 
in which for the fraction of a second 
he hung back downwards was only 
negotiated after months and months of prac- 
As in all other loops the secret of 
but this tiny fox terrier 
existence to perform 


tice. 
success is speed, 
is the only dog in 
the feat. 


Ellis & Walery 


MISS KITTY MASON 


Miss Mason is one of the brightest of dancers at the 

Gaiety, where she is now appearing in The Orchtd. 

She has appeared in many of its predecessors though 
not in leading réles 


THE TATLER 


Mr. Tree’s Pupils.—Mr. Tree’s pupils 
who made their bow last week in a triple bill 
including Zhe Schoolmistress, Caste, and 
The Winter’s Tale, with a short pantomime 
thrown in for the benefit of Madame Caval- 
lazzi’s pupils, have no reason to be ashamed 
of themselves. The note of the performance 
was the extraordinary enthusiasm with which 
the players attacked their work. It is im- 
possible for me to inventory every perform- 
ance, but I was particularly pleased with the 
Clown and Autolycus of Mr. Max Montesole 
and Mr. Cecil Yapp. Miss Maud Cressall 
showed great power as Hermione and Mr. 
Basil Watt’s Leontes was excellent. 


Players with Famous Names. — The 
paragraphs in these columns about famous 
names owned, or assumed, by actors remind 
one of others. An interesting name is 
that of Mr. Alec Forbes, assumed by an 
actor who admires greatly Dr. George Mac- 
Donald and calls himself by the name of one 
of that novelist’s most popular characters, 
the hero of Alec Forbes. There is an actor 
called Mr. Carl Lyle. A curious practice is 


Ellis & Wacery 
MISS PAULINE CHASE 


In Peter Pan at the Duke of York's 


growing in the music halls by which two 
comedians who work together take the names 
of well-known men of letters. There are not 
only Conan and Doyle but Grant and Allen. 
Some years ago, also, whether the names 
were their own or not I do not know, there 
were Irvine and Henri. Mr. Alec Forbes, by 
the way, was a member of a company playing 
a melodrama by Mr. Ronald MacDonald, 
the novelist’s son, of which Mr. MacDonald 
was the actor-manager. 


A Spanish Composer.—The name of the 
distinguished Spanish pianist and composer, 
Albeniz, is not new to London, nor are his 
striking features unfamiliar. For six years he 
made London his headquarters, and during 
that time he won his laurels as a_ pianist 
besides acting as conductor of the orchestra 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre and being 
part composer of 7he Magic Opal and Poor 
Jonathan. Now Albeniz has come into his 
kingdom. Among other things he has written 
Pepita Jimenez, which has not yet been heard 


Hane 
THE SISTERS SPRIGHTLY e 


In a Dutch sketch played in the halls on tour 


in London. This fascinating musical opera, 
described as a lyrical comedy in two acts, was 
produced for the first tine on January 3 at 


SENOR ALBENIZ 


The Spanish composer 


the Monnaie Theatre Royal, Brussels, and was 
It is 


hailed with the greatest enthusiasm. 
undoubtedly Albeniz’s chef d’wuvre to date. 


Langfier 


MR. FRANCIS COUTTS 


Who has written the libretto of an opera 
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A New Librettist.—The librettist is none 
other than Mr. Francis Coutts (formerly known 
as Money-Coutts), who adapted it from the 
Spanish of Valéra. Mr. Coutts has also been 
Albeniz’s collaborator in several other operas. 
He has done more ; he it was who encouraged 
Albeniz to emerge from a groove of musical 
“pot-boiling” into which he had drifted through 
circumstances and to cultivate exclusively the 
wonderfully fresh fount of inspiration which 
was so peculiarly his. The music of Pefzta 
is sincere, rich in local colour, and full 
of é/an, while it realises to the life the 
Spanish manners, customs (including the 
dances), and characteristics. 


The Career of Albeniz.—Albeniz has had 
a strangely chequered and strenuous career. 
Asa mere baby his musical genius asseried 
itself, and he out-prodigied the prodigies by 
having music lessons before he was three, 
while as a mite of four he was suffered to 
give a concert in public. He was born in 
Catalonia in 1861. His parents, who were 
poor, seemed to have forced his musical 
talents and exploited them for gain at the 


Elis & Walery 
MISS PHYLLIS BEADON 


In Peter Pan at the Duke of York's 


expense of his normal development. High- 
strung and sensitive he became so excited by 
his unnatural life that he made two attempts 
before he was ten to escape from home. 
The second of these was successful, and though 
he suffered endless privations, living from 
hand to mouth by playing at cafés, no doubt 
the freer life was his salvation. He travelled 
largcly in these days—from Spain to Porto 
Rico, thence to Mexico, Buenos Ayres, and 
Cuba. At last he earned enough money by 
concert-giving to go to Leipzig to pursue his 
musical studies. Then back to Spain, and 
through the influence of Count Morphi (to 
whom he appealed), private secretary to 
Alphonse XII. and a musician, he was sent 
to the Brussels Conservatoire as a pensioner 
of the King of Spain. From that time life 
became easier, and the artist, now well 
equipped, began to make a brilliant reputation 
in the art centres of the world. It was, I 
think, in Zhe Magic Opal that Miss May 
Yohe made her bow in London. 
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Denton 


MR. EUGENE STRATTON 


At the Coliseum 


The German Season. 
—The German season 
came to an end in a sort 
of triumph with Rosa 
Bertens as thestar. She 
was at her very best in 
Ibsen’s Wild Duck, 
which I had practically 
never seen interpreted 
before although. 1 had 
seen it put on. It was 
extremely interesting to 
see how absorbed the 
house became with the 
strange story. Whena 
German company can 
produce such an excel- 
lent effect | see no reason 
in the world why the 
same cannot be done 
by an English company. 
It. has been simply 
astonishing to see the 
immense variety of the 
plays produced. 


SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE’S OPERETTA, 


MR. J. 


This one-act farce tells how Dr. Kingston goes to a Covent Garden ball and meets a Spanish lady who 
His wife hears her and impersonates the gay Spaniard, who is accom- 
panied by a brother, who in turn is only a friend of the doctor in masquerade. 

put on at the Walsingham Club, should soon be seen as a sketch in the halls 


rings him up on the telephone. 


if cotleaitabetaisttetay 


Miss Gaston Murray 


Music-hall Ingenuity.— The 7¢fertoire 
dea and constant change of bill is under- 
tood far better in the halls than in the play. 
house. On this page I give some good 
examples. The new operetta at the Palace 
Theatre is a case in point, while Mr. Stoll at 
the Coliseum is clearly establishing a capital 
stock company. For instance, he has placed 
Miss Decima Moore in a “ real Scottish hotch- 
potch” called “‘ Mary, the Hielan’ Fishwife,” 
ingeniously built up round ‘Caller Herrin’.” 
Mr. Myles Anson appears with Miss Moore 
as “Charlie (her darling)” Then there is 
Mr. Stratton, one of the greatest of our artists, 
in the charming song provided for him by 
Mr. Leslie Stuart. 


H. DARNLEY’S FARCE, 


? 
\ 


Myr. Alec Davidson 


“THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROAD,” 


“CURING THE DOCTOR” 


THE. TATLER 


Denton 


MISS DECIMA MOORE 


At the Coliseum 


Mr. Darnley’s Latest. 
—I recently had the 
opportunity of seeing a 
capital “ sketch ” or 
farcelet by Mr. J. H. 
‘Darnley, the author of 
The Barrister and 
other funny plays. It 
was given in the little 
theatre of the Walsing- 
ham (formerly the New 
Lyric) Club in Coventry 
Street, where the mem- 
bers (most of them the 
personification of liveli- 
ness) entertain their 
friends on Sunday even- 
ings with a capital pro- 
gramme of songs and 
playlets. Mr. Darn- 
ley’s farce, Curing the 
Doctor, would do excel- 
lently in a_music-hall 
programme. He played 
one of the parts. 


The farce, recently 


. Campbell & Gray 
AT THE PALACE THEATRE 


The music is by Sir Alexander Mackenzie and the ‘book "' by Mr. H. A. Lytton. The story relates to a highwayman, Will O'Dene (Mr. Claff), who makes love to Rose 
Merton (Miss Gaston Murray) and overpowers Sergeant Slowe of the King's Regiment (Mr. Alec Davidson), who has come to arrest him 
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(ise more the old, old topic of men’s age and what is to be done 

with our old men has cropped up, and America is, or affects to 
be, excited over a supposed suggestion to chloroform our population 
at sixty. It does not take much to raise a journalistic discussion in 
the United States, or for the matter of that in England, and the 
dispute as to whether men are or are not too old at forty and candi- 
dates for the lethal chamber at sixty has spread beyond bounds of 
relevancy. It is a foolish debate, but more decent than the recent 
“Do We Believe” correspondence. 


here are not a few arguments in favour of euthanasia at sixty. 
Up to forty the average man has the spring and fire of youth ; 

after that the solidity and experience of maturity. But after sixty it 
is time to withdraw gradually from strenuous work and play and sit 
in the chimney corner watching the old days in the pictures of the 
fire or at the window while the world goes by. This is a sort of 
pleasant and gradual decease ; but unluckily we have too many old 
men for our chimney corners and windows. The average length of 
life has. increased, is increasing, and, as many think, ought to be 
diminished. The aged spectators of life, like the great men who 
came to see the drama in its early days in England and France, 
have seats on the stage, and leave no room for the actors. Is it 
a wonder that, like the managers and builders of theatres, many men 
should wish to relegate these honoured but obstructing spectators 
to the private boxes that are hidden out of the way in the cemetery ? 


he microbe of longevity is not the most dreaded of germs, but it 

is one of the most pernicious, and science not only tolerates 

its ravages but even devises methods to make them more complete. 
Already the vigour and impulse of the civilised races are abating, and 
their ranks are slackening in the march of progress because the 
veterans fill the ranks and the recruits can find no place. There 
are parts of London in which the deith rate for months together 
falls below 10 in 1,000 for the year. This but for the incurable 
mendacity of statistics would seem to mean that everybody in such 
a suburb may expect to live to be a hundred. Of course, this is not 
the fact ; people go elsewhere to die, that is all. Nor does it imply 
that the spot in question is remarkably healthy or happy. I 
remember that.Cambridge, which has all the east wind there is and 
is full of rheumatism in all its varieties, has also a low death rate. 
“People don’t die here,” said a resident, “but they want to.” The 
microbe of long life is prevalent there with other disease germs. 


Lives become enlarged by disease as if they were livers. 
“Es civilised world says it looks on with horror at the slaughter 
on Manchurian battletields. What really distresses the civilised 
world most is, | fancy, the slow deliberation of both belligerents and 
their extreme unwillingness to let the cultured gallery see what they 
are doing. The two nations most concerned are not appalled by the 
slaughter. ‘The Russians are the most patient of Europeans under 
carnage, and the Japanese take delight in honourably losing life ; 
but to the philosopher the slaughter is not in itself horrible, it is the 
waste of young, hopeful life that is the horror. If military service 
instead of stopping at sixty began there war would be really a 
beneficent if shocking institution. Possibly the development of 
machinery and weapons will bring this about. An old man can 
touch buttons and pull levers and turn on currents that will wipe out 
an army corps of young, vigorous men; let him play the game 
against men of his own age and leave his place in peaceful industry 


to be filled by a beiter and younger generation. 
@e the other hand, everybody knows men over sixty who would 
be a great loss to society at large. These have secreted some 
native geniality that neutralises the inicrobe of the death in life that 
is generally called old age. They are still happily young, capable 
of embracing a new idea, of yielding to argument, of engaging lapses 
into the amiable follies of youth. No one wants to chloroform these 
delightful old men; rather would we wish to provide a lethal 
chamber for the young prigs who pose and who are only faintly 
likely to develop into decent ordinary people. Let us keep our young 


old men and make room for them by clearing off some of our old 
young men. 


ut here exactly is where the chloroforming system breaks down. 

If we are to suppress men—and women—at sixty we cannot 
admit exceptions to the rule any more than Heine’s devil would let 
Socrates out of hell. He might be the best and wisest of all the 
Greeks, the demon said, but all the heathen must roast and no 
exceptions could be made. If Socrates escaped other virtuous men 
would follow, and no distinction could be drawn till Nero and Herod 


went free also, 

M any of us would be glad enough at times for a quiet, easy 
chloroform chamber in which to fall asleep with worry and 

possibly wake somewhere else without it. Once establish the idea 

of the duty of extinction at a certain date and many men and women 
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Le fae 
Adrvan Koss—~ 


would regard it as a religious or moral duty. They would depart 
with a decorous and cheerful solemnity as did the Romans under the 
Empire when Cesar sent them a hint to vacate the world. But a 
compulsory ending would spoil everything. These very Romans 
were often rich and powerful; they could have escaped from the 
Empire to the free Germans or the refractory Britons or the hostile 
Parthians. They died instead because life outside of civilisation 
was not worth living to them. So our patriarchs of sixty should be 
under no compulsion except of public opinion, for if we chloroform 
any against their will we must suppress many whom we want to keep 


among us. 
Ne necd we be under any fear that the old men permitted to 
remain will crowd out our youths as they do at present. Once 
let the custom of chloroform at sixty be established and it will 
become bad form to evade it. Furthcr, the compact ranks of the 
aged will be thinned ; they will not lave their backs to the wal! 
and be forced to fight their sons and grandsons for room. If their 
youthful or mature vigour lasts after sixty they will hold their ground 
and triumphantly vindicate their right to life ; if they are pleasant and 
delightful and beloved their friends will implore them to remain. 
Those who are neither useful nor ornamental will find the struggle 
too hard for them and will drop out by the convenient portal. 


XS compulsory chloroform chamber is not to be entrusted to a 

government. I fee] quite sure that if Mr. Gladstone had lived 
under such a végzme his friends would have piously falsified his birth 
certificate, and he would have been born not only at several different 
places but at numerous varying dates. Such a law would relieve 
Mr. Chamberlain of all anxiety about old age pensions, but it would 
also relieve Free Tracers of Mr. Chamberlain. Its complications 
would be infinite and often unjust; whereas, if enforced only by 
public opinion, the sexagenarian euthanasia might come to be as 
respectable and universal as the ordinary top hat, which is always 
as repulsive as suicide can ever be. 


H alf of the misery of civilised life lies in not knowing what is 

light and proper to do at certain times and in certain circum- 
stances. Much of the remaining half of unhappiness comes from 
the uncertainty of the important events of life, especially its close. 
Now wiih the sixty-year limit—or it might be sixty-five—we should 
know what we were expected to do, and at what time as regards 
ending our earthly careers. What a wonderful stability and serenity 
this would give to life ! 


(Compulsory extinction we may well have in the case of hopeless 

lunatics, incurable wrecks of disease, hardened habitual 
criminals; for the milder malady, the venial offence of old age, 
the remedy or the penalty may be left to the patient or offender 
moved by the gentle but irresistible force of public opinion. 


Will Osler’s half-intended jest 
Come true some day, I wonder, 

And age be found a painless rest 
At three score years or under? 


Perhaps it may, the world grows small, 
The crowded peoples hunger, 

The aged like a serried wall 
Shut out the swarms of younger. 


And centenarians we boast 
Round every village steeple, 

Though usually they are most 
Uninteresting people, 


Youth finds the way by age beset, 
More barricaded yearly ; 

And Winston Churchill is not yet 
Prime Minister, or nearly. 


Young men, the pathway we must storm, 
Push by the aged jostler, 

Bring in the chloroform reform 
And start by killing Osler. 


* bad 


A “Tatler” Chestnut.—One day an Irishman who was taking 
a walk saw a sovereign lying on the ground, which he picked up. 
When he went to change it, however, it was so thin and worn that 
he could only get 19s. for it. About a week afterwards he happened 
to be walking along the same street and found another sovereign. 
On picking it up he saw that it was as thin and worn, if not more 
so, than the other, whereat he threw it down again saying as he 
did so, “ Ye can lie there begorra ; I lost ashilling on yez last time.” 
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TEACHING THE POLAR BEAR. TO PLAY HIS PART 


From views just taken at Mr, Carl Hagenbeck's famous establishment at hamburg 


RIDING THE LATEST FORM OF POLAR VELOCIPEDE 


The bear propels the tricycle with his fore!paws, which act on the cranks attached to the front wheel 
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Some More Examples of Beautiful Sampler Work. 


oa = {=e 
ther, which art in H 
+ Kingdom come. Thy Will be 
ive arGlige us'this Day our daily Bread. An 
vas we forgive our Debtors. And. Te: 
but daliver ua from Evik 


t ; ; 
abe Homee snd the age 


ar 


This sampler is almost as ancient as the one underneath, being datea A very clear sampler of 1811, stitched in silk by a child of nine. {t\is 
1738. Mrs. F. H. Smith, Kenelm Road, Sutton Coldfield, is the sender sent by Mrs. Harris Stratton, Warminster, Wilts ; 


THE teiunmph for ever that Jelus is miner 


yes yente os 


UAT 


ILC OI 
A sampler of 1693—the oldest we have received - A beautifully-designed sampler of the year 1798. It is in a state of excellent 
from any reader. It is lent by Miss Emily pee preservation. Mrs. Harris Stratton, Warminster, Wilts, is the owner of this also 


Smith, 22, Lancaster Road, Wimbledon 
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(Ele, WAIL IDK 


Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Rugby in the West.—I have no great 
opinion of the intelligence of official Rugby 
Unionism in England, but I have never 
agreed with the theory that the neglect of 
western clubs for international purposes is a 
mere act of stupidity on the part of the Selec- 
tion Committee. Certain critics are continually 
telling us that the only safe cure for the debility 
from which English Rugby football has so 
long been suffering is a liberal infusion of 
western blood in our international 
teams. It may be true enough 
that such clubs as Bristol and 
Devonport Albion are far more 
successful than Blackheath against 
Newport, Swansea, and Cardiff, 
but in the face of the exceedingly 
poor show the west of England 
always has given in trial matches, 
even when pitted against the most 
moderate opponents, no selection 
committee would be justified in try- 
ing the much-advertised western 
mixture in an international fixture, 


“Bristol at Queen’s Club.—I am 
a keen admirer of the genuine 
scientific Welsh game, and in 
lesser degree even of colourable 
imitations of it ; consequently the 
fixture between London Welsh 
and Bristol had a real attraction 
for me. Bristol I had not pre- 
viously seen, but I had been told 
often, and on apparently good 
authority, that like all west of 
England clubs the Gloucestershire 
team had assimilated all that was 
best in Welsh football. What, 
however, I saw at Queen’s Club 
last Saturday rudely shattered my confidence 
in the advocates of Rugby football in the west. 
The play never reached a higher standard of 
skill than could be seen any time in a match 
between the London Scottish and the London 
lrish. The Bristol forwards seemed a useful, 
bustling lot, but the play of the three-quarters 
was of that singularly ineffective brand which 
is generally regarded as the hall mark ot 
Rugby football in the London district. Such 
combination as_ there 
was only resulted in 
perfectly aimless runs 
from one touch-line to 
the other without gain- 
ing an inch of ground, 
and this though the 
Bristol threes were play- 
ing behind winning for- 
wards and had _ no 
opposition except from 
Llewellyn and Morgan ; 
indeed, the chief im- 
pression I carried away 
from Queen’s Club was 
that the Bristol team 
played football of that 
rustic, plucky order 
which is far more akin 
to Irish football in the 
eighties than to the 
Welsh science of to-day. 
From a spectator’s point 
of view the pleasure 
of the game was de- 
stroyed by the inter- 
minable sound of the 


referee’s whistle for infringements of the 
off-side rule by the Bristol players, whose 
tackling powers also were not always applied 
to the man with the ball. 


England’s Last Chance. — The team 
selected to represent England against Scot- 
land at Richmond next Saturday looks like 
the handiwork of men at their wits’ end. 


On paper the names are not inspiring, but 


RUY LOPEZ 
Winner of the Gold Cup at the Grand Military Meeting at Sandown 


on one selection at any rate the committee 
are to be congratulated. Raphael, notwith- 
standing his failure against Wales, is, I 
believe, the most dangerous three-quarter in 
England. I fully admit that if he happens 
to have an off day he will be chiefly dangerous 
to his own side; on the other hand, if he 
should happen to be in form he is more 
likely to bring offa win for England than 
any other player with any claim to inter- 


THE ALL-ENGLAND BADMINTON TOURNAMENT 


A. D. Prebble, the honorary secretary, and H. M. Marrett, winner of the singles 
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national honours. Fortunately perhaps for 
the Selection Committee matters have reached 
such a state that England can hardly suffer 
a worse defeat at the hands of Scotland than 
that inflicted by Wales and Ireland. It 
really made very little difference what parti- 
cular team was chosen to do duty for England 
in her last chance of the season. It seems 
now to be generally recognised by even the 
staunchest supporters of the English Rugby 
Union that team-picking has become in Eng- 
Jand merely a matter of luck, and that if the 
worst team happens to 
be selected nobody is to 
be blamed. Such is the 
result of twenty-five years 
of Toryism and prejudice. 


j Notts County and 

Corinthians.—I was not 
altogether surprised to read S. S. 
Harris’s mild rebuke in the Dazly 
Mail tothe Notts County team. I[ 
did not see the match at Leyton 
the other day, but I have a very 
vivid recollection of the corre- 
sponding match at Queen’s Club 
last year, and so, I should imagine, 
has S. H. Day. Day happened 
to be in his very best form, and 
the easy way he ran through the 
Notts defence seemed to particu- 
larly irritate both the backs, who 
resorted to the worst exhibition of 
tripping and pushing I have ever 
seen at Queen’s. Last Saturday 
week there was less excuse for the 
tactics which Harris commented 
on as the Notts men had the 
Corinthians well in. hand almost 
from the first. In the early days of G. O. 
Smith, when the Corinthians played a 
League team, the professional backs’ favourite 
device for stopping the famous centre- 
forward was to push him in the back or 
to kick his heels whenever he was becom- 
ing dangerous; but that is a good many 
years ago, and nowadays most _ profes- 
sional teams play as fair and clean a game 
as one could wish to see — against the 
Corinthians, at any 
rate. Inthe Corinthians’ 
games this season with 
Portsmouth, Totten- 
ham, and Woolwich 
there was any amount 
of keenness but not a 
suspicion of undesirable 
tactics. 


The Cup and the 
South.— When last 
Saturday week the South 
said good-bye to the cup 
till the year of grace 1906 
it seemed as though the 
great deeds of South- 
ampton and Tottenham 
in the last few years 
were mere flashes in the 
pan, and that after al! 
the enthusiasm of the 
South was no match for 
the persistency of the 
strenuous northerners. 
There is, however, no 
need for pessimism. If 
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we have to-day no club in the south quite 
as good as Tottenham was in rgor1 the 
general standard of play in southern clubs has 
immensely improved. We have, in fact, 
gained far more in quantity than we have lost 
in quality. I was sorry to see that in one or 
two newspapers our downfall was attributed to 
bad luck, not merely because I detest to hear 
misfortune offered as an excuse for defeat, 
but because I believe that Fulham were 
distinctly lucky in their cup ties up to their 
defeat by Aston Villa. Fulham may have 
made satisfactory progress for a new club, but 
the performances of the team, apart from its 
victories in the early rounds of the cup, 
were certainly not of a nature to lead us to 
suppose that it is the best representative 
of southern football. That the Villa on 
their form against Fulham would have beaten 
any club in the south seems likely enough, 
but it is equally likely that had their oppo- 
nents been Woolwich Arsenal the extent of 
their victory would have been appreciably 
curtailed. 


Southampton at Everton.—Whether the 
Villa and Everton are really as powerful as 
their overwhelming victories over Fulham 
and Southampton make them out to be must 
remain a matter of individual opinion until 
the semi-final round. I am not inclined to 
attach much importance to the chorus of 
praise which went up in most of the London 
daily papers over the great doings of the 
conquerors of Fulham and Southampton. 
The prestige of Southampton as cup-tie 
fighters and the unexpected success of Fulham 
against Reading and Notts Forest gave both 
clubs a fictitious value, especially in the eyes 
of southern journalists, who naturally enough 
liked to believe that all their geese were 
swans. There is nothing like hero-worship, 
but the trouble is that we are apt to lose our 
sense of perspective where our heroes are 
concerned. As I did not see either the Villa 
or Everton in their gilt-edged victories I 
cannot, of course, speak of their performances 
with any authority, but two particularly sober 
critics have told me that quite a moderate 
side could have defeated either Southampton 
or Fulham without much difficulty as they 
played last Saturday week. 


Busy Goalkeepers y 
—A curious point in 
connection with the third 
round of the cup was the 
prominent part played 
by the — goalkeepers. 
Fryer in especial appears 
to have excelled himself. 
Mr. William McGregor, 
who is not prone to 
superlatives, declared in 
his description of the 
Villa-Fulham match that 
Fryer showed himself a 
goalkeeper of supreme 
ability, while Lyall of 
Sheffield Wednesday, 
according to Tinsley 
Lindley, was the saviour 
of his side against 
Preston North End. 
Indirectly this praise of 
the goalkeepers implies 
the impeachment of the 
backs and halves. 
When the last line of 
defence is put to an 
exceptional strain there 
obviously must be 


something lacking in the intermediate lines, 
and the only conclusion to be drawn from the 
doughty deeds of Fryer at Aston is that he 
was unsupported by the rest of his side. 


A Successful Club.—The New Bridge 
Club at Knightsbridge, which held its open- 
ing night last Thursday, can at any rate boast 
of the most comfortable premises of any card 
club in London, From what I saw on Thurs- 
day evening the success of the new club 


“Copyright of “The Tatler 
E. D. CADDELL 
The well-known Irish international 


seems to be assured. The number of mem- 
bers, I understand, is already 300, a clear 
proof that there is ample room in London for 
a club of good social standing where bridge 
can be played for moderate points. One of 
the great advantages of the club from a social 
point of view is its proximity to Hyde Park. 
With the coming of summer the cardrooms 
in most clubs are apt to become desert wastes, 
but bridge-players will feel much more in- 
clined for a rubber now that they can step 
from the Row into the New Bridge Club. 


ASTON VILLA V. FULHAM 
Cup-tie fever—the crowd trying to break through 
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Chess Champions.—Marshall’s defeat of 
Janowski in their chess match in Paris came as 
a curious contradiction of the opinion of most 
of the experts before the match. When first 
the match was arrang:d a well-known master, 
who is also a bit of a journalist, offered to bet 
me quite a comfortable sum that the American 
would be beaten. This lack of appreciation 
of Marshall’s powers has never been quite 
intelligible to me. Teichmann, who is one of 
the best of judges as well as the most generous 
of opponents, simply scoffed when I suggested 
to him five years ago that before long Marshall 
would be Lasker’s most dangerous rival. This 
recalls Bird’s verdict on Lasker when the 
veteran first played against him thirteen or 
fourteen years ago “that he was brilliant but 
unsound.” Marshall as a matter of fact is 
the first chess-player who has combined the 
old and modern methods of chess. He has 
much of Morphy’s imagination and a great 
deal of the soundness and fizesse of Steinitz. 
Morphy was unquestionably a genius, but 
owing to his immense superiority over all his 
contemporaries he sometimes sacrificed sound- 
ness to brilliancy. Steinitz, no less a genius in 
his own way than Morphy, had no belief in 
brilliancy ; his theory was that every sacrifice 
was unsound, and that when an attack involv- 
ing a sacrifice succeeded its success was due 
to faulty defence. The strategy.of the chess 
school founded by Steinitz was the ‘ accumu- 
lation of minute advantages.” Unfortunately, 
however correct Steinitz’s theories may have 
been, his precepts led to dull and unimagina- 
tive games in the hands of most of his 
followers and did not add to the popularity of 
chess. Mere mechanical accuracy never 
appeals to the man in the street. Marshall’s 
daring and unconventionality conceals his 
astonishing precision, and those who watch 
him feel that they are loooking at a man and 
not at a machine. That he would beat 
Lasker I am not prepared to say, but he has 
certainly established his claim to be regarded 
as one of the finest chess-players of modern 
days. 


Playing Without Thought.—Next to bil- 
liards, chess is probably played worse by the 
average amateur than any other game. 
Nearly every tea shop in London nowadays 
is provided with half-a- 
dozen boards and sets of 
men, and at lunch and 
tea time every board is 
generally busy, but the 
standard of skill dis- 
played is _ perfectly 
lamentable. The young 
City clerk apparently 
takes his chess as an aid 
to digestion and not as 
a scientific pastime. 
Day after day moves are 
made without any de- 
finite object, except the 
hope that the opponent 
will leave a piece to be 
captured. Chess-players, 
like billiard-players, can 
never make any im- 
provement where they 
expend no thought on 
cause and effect. Haif- 
an-hour a day devoted 
to the elementary prin- 
ciples of chess would be 
more useful to the 
amateur player than a 
thousand or more aim- 
less games. — M. R. R. 
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A Russian 


MY CHILDREN AND THEIR DOG, 


OUR FOURTEENTH 


FOR RULES SEE LAST WEEK'S ISSUE, 


Sotution of Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Fourteenth Series) 


Tera Moc AS GNG@iL An G 
2, O S Cc A (R) 
FON lorGa Beak 
Acree Le gree ois 
5. E N 10) 


4. All spellings are accepted. The exploits of the 
fictitious William Tell are fixed round the Lake of 
Lucerne, not in the New Forest, and the fable otherwise 
does not fit the light. 


Correct answers to No. § have been received from: 
Abracadabra, A.J.B., Agag, Axenstein, Abacus, Aldegarde, 
Arosa, Archway, Amazing, Aggio, Aenea,'Afelinda, Abeille, 
Achilles, Algonda, Almeria, Abbotts, Alnwick, Amyand, 
Aredark, A.C.R., Aston, Ashbury, Arho, Aria, Aldebella, 
Alif, Ablighter, Acorn, Alesley, A.A,A., Altanower, Abna, 
Auriol, Andrea, Aeronaut, Beginnah, Beauty, B.U.W., 
Brown-eyes, Bydand, Bonnie-bell, Bebena, Belinda, Boz, 
Brynhowell, Beta, Belmanor, Blackie, Briar-rose, Bulbul, 
Bertha, Brian-boru, Bute, Bricky, Bimbo, Brutus, Billee, 
Bunny, Courtier, Corrib, Chippers, Chiria, Clarelou, Cos- 
sack, Claudia, Chaos, Chippie, Candun, Carlos, Chance, 
Carissima, Claughton, Cherry-cheeks, Caldan, Cantiniere, 
Cass, Chicot, Claribelle, Cyprus, Castledene, Cwrwda, 
Che-sara-sara, Cairo, Colepark, Cheery-chich, Chinchin, 
Carrots, Cambridge, Corbinere, Dun, Dodpoller, Dinah, 
Driscoll, Donnetta, Dulcie, Duquessa, Dignity, Dum- 
norix, Dainty, Duffer, Dghuisa, Daddy, Daralee, Dale, 
Doune, aches’ Dumps, Daxy, Dolabella, Eva-maria, 
Elms, Enos, Elex, Elizabeth, Eippek, Elswitha, East- 
wind, Eliot, Evelyn, Elleville, Etteragram, Esperance, 
Efsie, Floss-silk, Fidelia, Fuchsia, ern, orodora, 
Fog, Firefly, Fairy, Flosager, Floridelle, Firstry, Francis, 
Furry, Firenze, Freda, Fiora, Golden-girl, Glen, Grey- 
eyes, Glenmalure, Golomine, Glynn, Gopher, Gladwyn, 
Gasco, Golo, Good-luck, Horsa, Howardius, Hoopoe, 
Heath, Hadith, Hairy-heels, Hati, Idak, Ibs, Ignota, 
Inverloddon, Jed, Jap, HON er | Sete pare Jersey, 
Jacey, Kamsin, Kid, Kathbaron, Keewee, Kathleen, Kim- 
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Wolfhound as a Nursemaid. 


KALMOUCK 


DOUBLE 


merghame, Kamoral, Kingsan, Katinka, Katharina, Keys, 
Ki-wi, Kempsey, Ko, Littlestone, Links, Lady-bower, 
Ladybird, Leslie, Lamlash, Lhasa, Louisa, Leep, 
Libussa, Lannie, Lulu, Lorraine, Midge, Mop, Marie, 
Millamant, Marion, Minorca, Mummer, Mavourneen, 
Maldonada, ‘Moremie, Mars, Massareene, Mouth, Mal- 
ling, Maise, M.L.H., Mascotte, Macaudax, Mother-bunch, 
Marju, Machaon, Mourino, Mahtal, Mudjekeewis, Nibs, 
Nigger, Nelto, Nimble, Novice, Oku, Oak, Oh-there, 
Oh-girls, Oceanide, Olea, Owlet, Orchid, Ovalina, Proby, 
Polytock, Pearl, Pretty-well, Pongo, Paris, Paddy, 


‘Double Acrostic No. Il 


(Fourteenth Series) 


On Friday is his special day ; 
And Irishmen do always say 
He is their patron bould and gay, 


May be of various kinds —vessel of war, 
Yacht, packet boat, or collier, near or far, 
Or smacks that marks for Russian cannon are. 


. Chief colony of France on Afric shore ; 
Supplied the ‘‘ Turcos"’ of the Prussian War. 


Foem which tells us of the siege of Troy, 
Evolved by Homer (to no schoolboy's joy). 

. Homer sometimes did this ; and in this land 
Nightly we find the City of Sleep does stand. 
Thither we go a slumber-seeking band. 

. Light-fingered person who (in old belief) 
Came to a house and ‘stole a piece of beef" ; 
Likewise returning on a later day 
Managed to take a marrow-bone away. 
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ACROSTIC PRIZE 


BY J. WENZEL 


COMPETITION. 


Parabere, Pathan, Park, Pebble, Pearlies, !Poop, 
Pixie, Pizarro, Pegunhere, Pluto, Pollywaddles, Prima- 
vera, Pongkyle, Pop, Peverel, Queerlock, Redual, 
Riec, Roy, Raven, Roma, Rock, Ryde, Regina, Rhagatt, 
Ronpu, Rockaway, Reldas, Remus, Sa, Salmon, Speed- 
well, Seastar, Sivart, Speranza, Snipe, Sweetbells, 
Sophia, Sturford, Supercargo, Scraps, Skerry, -Smart, 
Simple, Seeker, Serapion, She, Square, Stodgy, Sillee, 
Sheward, Saskerre, Scafell, Sunbeam, Senga, St. Quen- 
tin, Southoe, Shamrock, St. Rowan, Tamworth, Tom- 
win, Taffy, Trefoil, Troloss, Tiptilted, Tina, Truth, 
Tramps, Tiballak, Tangley, Tobias-john, Titmouse, 
Tri-kent, Tootles, Tryandu, Trim, Tax, Teufel, Usher, 
Ugly, Veronica, Viola, Victor, Weazel, Wild-walker, 
Wildman, Wales, Wynell, Workitout, Wag, What-ho, 
Wild-violet, Wasp, Wyvern, Wensleydale, Waver, Xam, 
Xoc, Xit, Xpdnc, Yasmar, Yma, Ynl, Yeliab, Yahoo, 
Yentocs, Yellow, Yamay, Zaza, Zulu, Zarabin, Zimmy, 
Zaramak, Z.Z.Z., Zebra, Zed, Zingari ; and one without 
a pseudonym from the Britann:a. 


‘ Kingsan "is credited with the pseudonymless answer 
to No. 6 and ‘Links with that to No. 5 (but two slips 
of this kind are quite enough). 

Noanswer to No. 6,was received from “‘ Splendide "' or 
**Snipe.’’ ‘* Fiora’s ”’ arrived too late. 

In No. 6 “‘ Rock” put ‘‘Sweden and Norway," and 
the Acrostic Editor must point out to ‘‘Cwrwda"’ that 
Bernadotte’s nam2 was not Napoleon, and with regard 
to the policy in England of William the Norman (or the 
Norman simply) she is referred to any modern history 
of England—Green, Bright, or York Powell. 


THIRTEENTH SERIES 


The three prizes are united and divided equally 
between: ‘‘ Almeria’? (R. Campbell, Silver How, Gras- 
mere, Westmoreland), “ Boz” (E, F. Matthews, Cooper's 
Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey), ‘‘ Eastwind”’ (Mrs. 
Keene, Willestrew, near Tavistock, Devon), ‘‘ Freda" 
(Miss M. F. Carroll, 116, Grosvenor Road, S.W.), ‘‘Oku" 
(J. L. Wolferstan, 1, Alton Terrace, Plymouth), ‘* Roma" 
(Mrs. Walter Helmore, 1, Carlisle Place, Westminster), 
and ‘Skerry,’ (Miss Corisande Bridges, 27, Hanbury 
Road, Clifton, Bristol), who all sent in ‘ Aches, Asche 
(Oscar), Chase (Pauline, see Pefer Pan)."’ They will 
receive £1 gs. each. 
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ooking backwards 
through the 
years it is not difficult 
to see how the circum- 
stances of my life 
acted in logical 
sequence to bring 
about my _  develop- 
ment into a ‘motor 
expert.” Primarily, I 
am an American, for 
1 was born in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, 
though | am a natu- 
ralised Englishman. 
My father was a locomo- 
tive builder, and from the time I was quite a little chap I was always 
interested in machinery. During my school holidays I used to go 
down to the workshops and amuse myself working there, putting parts 
together, so that by the time | was fifteen or sixteen I was quite familiar 
with the mechanism of a railway engine. About this time my father 
accepted a position to look after the locomotive department of the 
Panama Canal scheme, which was to add another jewel to the crown 
worn by M. de Lesseps. When my father started—he was destined 
never to return, for he died at his post—I drifted ‘“ west,” and like so 
many other youths took to ranching, which I gave up, and finally 
found myself in Texas. There | met a mechanic wh» had at one 
time been employed by my father. ‘Why don’t you go on to the 
Texas Pacific Railway?” he said. “With your knowledge of mechanics 
you can easily become a stoker or a fireman, and you will eventually 
get promoted to driving an engine.” I took his advice and started 
at the work. In time I became the driver of a goods train between 
Fort Worth, Shreveport, Louisiana, and Texarkana, and I continued 
at the work for about a year anda half, when I was promoted to 
drive a passenger train. I shall never forget it. There was a great 
religious convention from New York which had to be taken from 
Shreveport to Fort Worth, a distance of about 160 miles. Five 
special trains were employed, and mine consisted of nine sleeping 
cars. As the driver of a goods train | was, of course, accustomed to 
driving at night, and 1 have often wondered whether the railway 
authorities looked upon that ‘little lot ” as being more or less in the 
nature of goods. 

1 stayed with the railway company, with Texarkana as my head- 
quarters, for three or four years, and as I got tired of running over 
the alligators, which would crawl up the line and lie along the rails, 
and as | had saved some money, | went to New Orleans and then to 
New York. 

A stranger in New York I went to a boarding-house, where I 
met several Englishmen who talked so much about England and 
compared it to the United States, to the supreme disadvantage of 
America, that they rather got on my nerves. At length I finally 
decided that | would come to see this England which was so much 
in advance of America, but I resolved that if I did not like it I would 
not stay to tell the English people how much it fell short of the 
United States but I would take the first boat and go back. 

It was on the other side that I began to cycle. When I came 
here, however, I was told that the nicest people did not cycle. I, 
however, had a machine, and one Saturday I went to Arlington 
Manor, the house of Sir Francis and Lady Jeune, and stayed till 
Monday. ‘They were greatly interested in the cycle, and Lady Jeune 
wanted Sir Francis to ride and asked me if | could teach him. I had 
never taught anyone before, but I did. Then I was asked to Scotland 
and taught Lord Tweedmouth and the late Lady Tweedmouth. 
Eventually Lady Jeune said she did not see why I should not take 
up teaching professionally, and through the influence of the late 
Duchess of Teck I got the right to teach privately in the Botanical 
Gardens. Then | taught Lord Suffield, and when he became expert 
he told his Majesty, then the P.ince of Wales, of me. The Prince 
was anxious to learn. I was ordered to Cannes to wait on him, and 
practically remained with him for nine months until he met with the 
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MR. OLIVER STANTON AS HE 


IS 


THE BOY: 
What Will He Become? 


XXIX._HOW I BECAME A MOTOR 
EXPERT 


An Interview with Mr. Oliver Stanton. 
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accident to his knee 
at Mr. Rothschilds. 
His Majesty learned 


first on a tandem with 
a double steering gear, 
and used to ride every 
morning to Antibes 
and back with me on 
the back seat until he 
finally took to a single, 
and when he returned 
to London he used to 
ride in the grounds of 
Buckingham Palace, 
where there is a track 
with a mile lap. 

It was at Cannes that his Majesty first went for a motor ride to 
Grasse. It was my privilege to drive him. He realised then that 
cycling would not last, and told me that if I could get an all-British 
motor car he would entertain the idea of taking up motoring. After 
questioning everybody I settled on the Daimler Company, and in 
order to learn everything about motors thoroughly I said | would work 
in their shops like an ordinary hand. Like an ordinary workman I 
worked for over ten months with my name on the time sheet. My 
hours were from six in the morning until half-past eight, from nine 
till one, and from two to six. As a fitter I found that the experience 
I had gained in America stood me in splendid stead. 

When I had master d that car his Majesty promised to see it, 
and the first car built for him was taken by me to Sandringham in 
accordance with his wishes, conveyed through Lord Suffield. It was 
a 6-h.p., and his Majesty drove it for a time at from twelve to fifteen 
miles an hour, but finally gave it up for something faster; he 
now has five cars, the largest of which is 36-h.p. Let me make it 
clear that I have no official connection with the King’s motor service 
but act merely as a sort of adviser and specialist as it is also my 
privilege to do to the Prince of Wales. 

If it has been my privilege to drive his Majesty and the Prince of 
Wales on their first motor cars it has also Leen so to drive the 
first motor in a royal procession. This was when M. Loubet 
went to the Guildhall. On that occasion I wore the uniform of the 
Motor Volunteer Corps, to which I am officially attached and with 
which I served during the autumn manceuvres near Colchester 
on General French’s staff. Although up to 1903 we were con- 
sidered part of the transport and ordnance, in consequence of 
the success of the corps we have been promoted to be a fighting 
unit and are armed with rifles As a member of the M.V.C. I 
have been using a 36-h.p. light Daimler machine capable of doing 
fifty miles an hour, and it is only on such occasions that I am able 
to exceed the regulation speed. Once in London near Hyde Park 
I was arrested by two policemen who declared I was exceeding 
the speed limit. ‘They wanted to take me to the station, and pro- 
posed to walk thither in front of my car. I offered them a ride. 
They got in. Yes; since you force the confession—which also came 
out in court—I admit that on the ride those two policemen did 
infringe the speed limit. The magistrate took a humorous view 
of that phase of the case and fined me 2os. and costs. 

And the nearest I ever came to a serious accident ? It was in 
Avenue Road. I was travelling at a fair speed and saw a brewer’s 
truck lumbering towards me. About four car lengths away a cab 
suddenly turned into the road in front of me. Had I gone on the cab, 
the car, and the truck would all have been mixed up together, and I 
should not like to hazard an opinion as to what the result would have 
been. How did I get out of it? I saw there was no one on the 
pavement and I turned sharply on to it, skirted a lamp-post 
without touching it or the railings of the houses on the othcr 
side, and got on to the road again just beyond the truck. It 
was a nasty jar at the moment, but a motorist’s nerves are 
always in good condition—thanks to the open-air life he leads 
—and I soon recovered and went on to Norwich, which was 
my destination. 


MR. OLIVER STANTON AS HE WAS 
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The Storming of Port Arthur—at the Coliseum. 


Campbell & Gray 
THE JAPANESE OUTSIDE THE WALLS 


Campbell & Gray 


THE RUSSIANS INSIDE THE WALLS 


These scenes are set at the same time, and when the audience has seen the one at the top the stage wheels round and discloses the second picture 
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THE TATLER 


Lonpon. 

M* DEAR PRISCILLA,—Congratulate me. 

Great-aunt Jane, who has as you 
know been a thorn in the bosom of her family, 
metaphorically speaking, for more years than 
at my age I care to enumerate precisely, has 
overwhelmed me witha 
sense of remorse and~ 
justified her own passion 
for hoarding by present- 
ing me with’a lovely old 
silk tartan shawl which, 
when I have dispelled 
the suggestion of musti- 
ness that pervades it, 
will enter upon a new 
lease of life in the form 
of an extra waistcoat to 
my newest cloth gown— 
four waistcoats to each 
frock being no more 
than a reasonable pro- 
vision if you desire to 
observe even the ele- 
mentary rulings of La 
Mode. As you will have 
surmised from my Phili- 
stine determination to 
devote Great-aunt Jane’s 
most unexpected offer- 
ing to so modern and, 
as she will think, I fear, 
unworthy an end, the 
tartan waistcoat is one 
of the most insistent 
notes in some of the 
most exclusive _ tailor- 
made creations, nor will 
you and | be disposed 
to grumble at the fact 
that being caviare to 
the general public the 
fancy is not one which 
will be lightly adopted. 
Even those in whom the 
taste is fully acquired 
would find life in tartan 
somewhat too exhausting 
for our twentieth-century 
nerves, lacking as they 
do the apparently seda- 
tive influences of fresh 
air and an oatmeal diet. 
For myself I feel there 
will be days when I 
shall be unable to look 
my ill-gotten garment 
squarely in the face, and 
my friends and acquaint- 
ances will learn to 
regard my appearance 
in the heirloom as 
a tacit admission of extraordinary fitness. 
Hence the wisdom of the alternate supply. 

A gown which has lately won my un- 
grudging approval is in a lovely satiny-looking 
adrap souple of a deep burnt-biscuit colour. 
The skirt is pleated into {the waist all round, 


in the Home 


the plain front panel being conspicuous by its 
absence, the avoidance of all unsightly ful- 
ness in front being accomplished by means of 
elongating the pleats almost to the knees in 
front and graduating them by degrees to the 
usual depth at the back, The coat basque is 


COURT GOWN 


Of mauve oriental satin, train of mousseline de soie looped with Parma violets and roses. 


Made by Paquin; worn by Lady Newton 


relegated strictly to the rear, the fronts being 
rounded and cut away just above the waist- 
line, the beautifully-fitting gz/e¢ in dull mauve 
velvet finishing in two deep points obviating 
the necessity for any waist-belt. The vest had 
the tiniest turn-back revers with a suspicion 
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THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


of tarnished gold embroidery to relieve them, 
whilst a darling set of amethyst buttons awoke 
the demon of envy in my bosom I assure you, 

A second waistcoat was in tan suéde just 
a shade deeper than the tone of the cloth, 
severely tailored, and unadorned save for six 
little kid buttons with 
gold rims. This again 
was understudied by a 
particularly trim _ little 
affair in white piqué, the 
final effort finding ex- 
pression in a really vivid 
tartan silk to which, if 
asked, most assuredly i 
could not ascribe its 
rightful clan. You will 
see that practically every 
fabric knewn to modern 
civilisation may be 
utilised for this important 
item, but those whom 
economy confines to one 
or two will do well to 
eschew the finer 
materials and pin their 
faith to piqué or kid. 

The present craze 
for the former, indeed, 
amounts to something 
like an obsession. It is 
unquestionably most fas- 
cinating when allied to 
materials of a_ totally 
different sort, the latest 
superlatively interesting 
mésalliance in the 
sartorial world resulting 
from its attachment to 
the ioveliest fairy-like 
floral grenadines. And 
just as the wésalliance 
in real life not infre- 
quently turns out a 
blessing to all concerned, 
the effect of a piqué vest 
as an accessory to the 
grenadine blouse _ re- 
sembles a discord which 
refreshes one on occasion 
infinitely more than a 
perfect harmony. 

The approach of St. 
Patrick’s Day always 
stirs one’s patriotism to 
the pitch of considering 
the immediate purchase 
of a new length or two 
of the “rale thing” in 
tweeds or homespuns. 
What a wonderful 
vance the industry has 
made of late years, not only in the quantity 
produced but in beauty of design, many 
of the cottage fabrics nowadays being quite 
beautiful in the piece and capable of making 
up as smartly as a sporting or tweed gown 
should bee—Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Speaight 


ad- 
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DEES TAT IOSE R. 


Tihe Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


Reading colours, mauve is the unques- 

tioned favourite of the hour. No 
confection seems complete without a touch 
of little 


of it either in the form flat 


MORNING 


SHIRT 


In cashmere with velvet vest 


stomacher bows, favours, buttons, or similar 
accessories. In fact, it has completely usurped 
the place in our affections formerly occupied 
by emerald green, the mere memory of the 
latter now appearing positively barbarous 
when compared with the delicate beauty and 
refinement of the Watteau and Dresden and 
Pompadour colour schemes which are re- 
flected in the flowers, millinery, ribbons, and 
silks of the moment. 


4 SS 


The newest method of finishing a tailor- 
made gown would seem to have been borrowed 
direct from ecclesiastical sources. It is indecd 
a tiny strip of linen edged with lace applied 
to the back of the collar precisely in. the 
manner of the stole collar of a High Church- 
man, the revers or lapels of the coat appearing 
from beneath it and pursuing their downward 
course, exactly following the example of the 
priestly stole. 


4 ae 


This is one of the few instances, however, 
in which the lace edging is permissible, the 
general verdict being strongly pronounced in 
favour of flat hems or borders of silk or velvet 
being applied to chiffon, mousseline, net, and 
lace itself. 


ne > 


A bridge coat, for example, carried out in 
cream net with a button-hole ring design, has 
a foundation of deep ivory silk, over which the 
fronts are loosely gauged, each gathered tuck 
being bordered with flat pipings of soft brown 
satin. The puffed sleeves have innumerable 
little frills at the elbow set on very full 


and edged with a half-inch border cf the 
satin aforesaid. The back of the coat is 
arranged with a deep, rounded basque bor- 
dered to match a deep folded bc lt carried only 
across the front, being completed by six large 
amethyst buttons with dull gold rims. 


> NS 


A chirming gown which figured in a recent 
smart trousseau was cairied out in dull 
hyacinth - mauve chiffon, the skirt closely 
pleated into the waist and very full at. the 
bottom, where it displayed a plain bordering 
of mauve velvet. The little swathed corsage 
had the daintiest of fichus, each frill being 
edged with velvet, the rucked chiffon sleeves 
being all but plain even at the top, the fichu 
naturally serving the purpose of an epaulet. 


De, “ 


Neck-bands show a decided tendency 
to become higher than ever. Not only 
in the severe tailor-made type of gar- 
ment is this noticeable but in gowns and 
blouses of the most elegant descripticn. 
In one or two exaggerated models there 
is a modified suggestion of the Beef- 
eater ruff. 


Se SS 


Sleeves, on the contrary, show a 
tendency to shrink in equal degree. 
Some of the later Paris models have a 
mere puff at the shoulder, the deficiency 
being met by long gloves extending 
considerably above the elbow. 


SS Sd 


Still more exaggerated was a theatre 

gown made as high as possible in 

the neck, displaying no vestige of a 

sleeve, having only a small pointed epaulet at 

the shoulder. This is a vogue not in the 

least likely to appeal to the affections of 

Englishwomen, nor is it likely to assume 

much importance amongst well-dressed women 
anywhere. 


se md 


Very charming little slips for morning 
wear are in lawn with a very faint printed 
design reminiscent of Dresden china. Others 
specially designed w.th reference to the little 
coats with half-sleeves are in plain white, 
cream, and colours, the fronts thereof daintily 
trimmed with little pleated frills, the sleeves 
—slightly full at the top-—being completed 
by a wee cuff turned back and frilled to match. 


“ Se 


Real French Jawn in pale colour- 
ings made up with Valenciennes lace 
and narrow hem-stitched beadings is 
utilised in some of the most aitrac- 
tive little garments for wearing under 
coats, and they are specially suitable 
for donning under the fur wraps 
which the treachery of spring makes 
it unadvisable to discard for some 
wceks to come. 


4 Se 


So many women 
at this season of the 
year are complaining 
of being run down 
and that their faces 
in consequence are 
showing unsightly 
hollows and a general 
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loss of bloom. Now nothing of the kind need 
happen if only one follows the common-sense 
principles on which Mrs. Adair, the renowned 
beauty specialist of 90, New Bond Street, W., 
bases her whole scientific treatment for the 
retention and preservation of the youthful 
beauty of both face and form. 


4 ez 


Breathe properly and you will find your 
contour ana your carriage will to a great 
extent take care of themselves, and if you do 
not know how—and very few women do I find, 
—Mrs. Adair willteach you. Shehas'a series 
of forty-three exercises specially arranged to 
meet the requirements of individual patients. 
Then again, how many women run to a self- 
invented system of massage directly their 
skin seems dull and flabby and in need of 
stimulation, They pull this way and that 
tll the already elastic epidermis begins to 
rival the fashionable ruched appearance of 
our frocks and frills. This is all wrong, of 


course. The gentlest treatment with a 
genuine skin and tissue feeder such as 


Mrs. Adair’s marvellously efficient Ganesh 
Muscle Oil is what is really needed. Failing 
the possibility of a visit, Mrs. Adair’s book is 
a most valuable acquisition ; it is well written 
and seems to overlook nothing which it is essen- 
tial for women to know in their own inteiests. 


TEA GOWN 


In spotted mousseline bordered satin, veiled in black lace 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Monday, March 27, and Monday, April 10 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, March 28, and Tuesday, April 11 
Pay Days—Thursday, March 30, and Thursday, April 13 

Consols —Wednesday, April 5 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 

Money.—The directors of the Bank of England are fond of doing 
the unexpected thing, and the betting in the market was 5 to 1 
against a change half-an-hour before the Bank rate was reduced to 
2) per cent. on Thursday. The 3 per cent. rate had been in force 
since April 21, 1904. The Bank return certainly justified the 
reduction, for the reserve was over a million higher at £30,836,138, 
and the “proportion” four points better at 56°47 per cent. The 
joint-stock hanks have reduced their rate of interest on deposits to 
I per cent., and the discount houses theirs for call money to 1} per 
cent. 

The Stock Markets.—The nineteen-days’ settlement just con- 
clude.l belied the traditions, for its last days were characterised by a 
surprising display of activity and strength. The unexpected reduction 
of the Bank rate, the triumphant pro- 
gress of the Japanese arms round 
Mukden promising an early end to the 
war, and the indications of commercial 
prosperity afforded by the February 
Board of Trade Returns—the exports 
increased £1,374,250 to £25,269,000, 
which is a record for the month, while 
a decline of £1,300,000 in the aggre- 
gate of the imports is_ satisfactorily 
accounted for by the decrease in the 
price of cotton, the quantity brought in 
showing an increase-—these factors, in 
conjunction with a marked reawakening 
of public interest, have combined to 
create a buoyancy such as the markets 
have not experienced for many a long 
day. 

The one section of the House which 
has failed to respond to the better 
feeling is the Kaffir Circus, and for this 
apathy the finance houses must be held 
mainly responsible. The February 
gold output of the Transvaal was 
5,447 oz. below the January total, but 
this may be excused as the twenty-eight 
days’ return of 363,811 oz. beat that of 
every month between the beginning of 
the war and the end of 1904. The 
Egyptian mining market has justified 
my forecast of a fortnight ago, and 
Nile Valleys show a nice profit to those 
who acted promptly. These shares 
with North Nile and “ Mummies” are 
still worth picking up. My selections 
in the American market have also 
yielded a fair turn to buyers, especially Atchisons. Grand Trunk 
Ordinary was selling at 192 when I drew attention to its cheap- 
ness a fortnight ago. It is 22 at the time of writing and looks 
like going better in company with Thirds, which have rallied to 50. 
Canadian Pacifics have made a new record by rising to 153, and 
with Hudson’s Bays over 75 Canada is decidedly looking up. 


This Week’s Portraits——Earl Cawdor, who was selected last 
week to succeed the Earl of Selborne as “Ruler of the King’s 
Navee,” and who traces his descent to the Thane that lived, a 
prosperous gentleman, before Macbeth sought the weird sisters on 
the blasted heath, had the distinction at the time of his appointment 
in 1895 as chairman of the Great Western of being the youngest 
among the chiefs in the administrition of the great English railways. 
It was as Viscount Emlyn that he rose to this eminence in the 
commercial world, and he had passed the age of fifty when in 1898 
he succeeded to his present title. His promotion to the dignity of 
First Lord of the Admiralty creates a vacancy at Paddington which 
has yet to be filled. 

The priceless gift of youth is enjoyed in greater degree by the 
present baby among railway chairmen, Sir Edward Grey, Bart. 
who only three months ago succeeded Lord Ridley in the chair of the 
North-Eastern. Sir Edward, who has represented Berwick-on-Tweed 
in the Liberal interest at Westminster since 1885, is barely forty-three. 


SIR EDWARD GREY, M.P. 


Chairman of the North-Eastern Railway Company 
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He was Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the last Gladstone - 
and Rosebery ministries and is assured of high office when his party. 
returns to power. On Friday evening I had the pleasure of hearing 
his response to the toast of ‘ Literature” at the annual dinner of 
the Whitefriars Club and learnt from its proposer, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, M.P., that his book on Fly-fishing, published in 1899, is 
a classic of angling that more than any other has perpetuated the 
ideals of Izaak Walton. He has also written upon Arabian archi- 
tecture and Spanish armour. His speech was one of the happiest 
that have been delivered in a gathering accustomed to happy 
speeches. It showed that he knew his Ibsen as well as his Peacock 
and that his enthusiasms, which rise superior to golf and riding in 
the Park, are not limited to the whipping of the trout stream or 
tennis, at which he is expert enough to have won the M.C.C. and 
Queen’s Club championships in 1896. 

Sir Edward Gie,; has pre-eminently the gift of saying just the 
right thing. I was in France last week, and turning to Le Temps 
for news of home read of the maiden speech of Viscount Turnour, 
“Je Benjamin du Parlement,” on the momentous topic of the 
liabilities of railway companies for fires caused by sparks from their 
engines. It fell to the chairman of the North-Eastern to recall that 
Lord Turnour shared the honour of a record in precocity with the 
illustrious Pitt, who was but two months younger when he delivered 
his first harangue. Whereupon, in the 
felicitous phrase of the Parisian writer, 
‘Le jeune lord rougit, salua, et rougit 
a nouveau ! ” 

Millinery Profits. — Swan and 
Edgar, Ltd., are probably unique among 
the companies engaged in their par- 
ticular line of business in being able to 
show in their trading for the past year 
a marked improvement over that of 
any previous period in their history. 
It is barely nine years since this com- 
pany had to write off 40 per cent. of its 
ordinary capital as lost, but from that 
point its fortunes have been steadily 
progressive. Its preference shares rank 
equally with the ordinary in the division 
of surplus profits, and for the fourth year 
in succession both classes receive a 
dividend of 12} percent. The reserve 
fund is increased by £6,000 to £38,00c, 
and the goodwill item is conspicuous 
by its absence from the balance sheet. 
The directors, having acquired the 
Crown leases of additional premises, 
are taking authority to increase the 
company’s borrowing powers. 

Last week in notifying the rise in 
the ordinary dividend of Paquin, Ltd., 
from Io to 13 per cent. I made a query 
as to the book-debt position. The 
accounts have since come to hand, and 
it is satisfactory to find that the total of 
the Sundry Debtors’ item has been 
reduced from £220,545 to £187,953. 
The net profit of £81,468 is the largest 
in the history of the company with the exception of that for 1900, 
the Paris Exhibition year, which amounted to £88,866. The report 
includes other satisfactory items such as the statement that the sum 
of £20,coo has been repaid to Mr. Paquin, being the balance of the 
loan of £40,000 originally advanced to the company by that gentle- 
man. The mortgage of £25,000 on the Dover Street freehold has 
also been discharged, and the reserve account now stands at nearly 
£83,000, in addition to the sum of £60,000 odd to the credit of 
the Ordinary Shareholders’ Undivided Profits Account. 


fi. Walter Barnett 


Armament Companies’ Dividends.—In drawing attention some two 
months ago to the spurt inarmament shares upon the announcement 
that the British Government was about to spend two and a half 
millions on field artillery I foreshadowed the payment of a balance 
dividend by Vickers Sons and Maxim, Ltd., which would raise 
the rate for 1904 to 12} per cent. That anticipation has been 
realised, and the accounts for 1904 which were submitted to 
the shareholders at the thirty-eighth annual meeting at Sheffield 
yesterday show a balance of £723,594 at the credit of profit and loss 
account. This exceeds by some £22,000 the previous record 
established in 1901. In the latest accounts the directors, in addition 
to £50,000 charged against revenue account, have transferred the 
whole of the £765,310 reserve fund in reduction of goodwill and 
patent rights, which now stand in the balance sheet at £637,456, 
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not an excessive sum for an undertaking which in addition to its 
enormous steel trade provides the army with quick-fring guns and 
the navy with submarines. One of the managing directors of the 
Jast-named company, Mr. Albert Vickers, is chairman of the Harvey 
United Steel Company, Ltd., which some four years ago amalga- 
mated or took under control four other companies holding the rights 
of the Harvey patents for treating steel. It isan open secret that 
the chief English patent in connection with this process expires 
during the current year and that on the Continent it has a further 
run of a few years only. It was therefore only right and proper that 
the shareholders should agree at their meeting last week to the 
reduction of the capital by one-half by the return of ros. per 
share in cash and by cutting down the nominal amount of the shares 
from £1 to tos. The chairman contended that this operation would 
make no difference in the market value of the shares. I hope he is 
right. Last year’s profit amounted to £104,309, out of which a 
dividend of 15 per cent. was paid, and the reserve fund was built 
up to a round quarter of a million. 


Industrial Disappointments.—If investors would make it a rule 
never to touch shares in a company upon which the vendors 
guarantee a fixed rate of dividend for a term of years I am sure that 
they would save themselves the loss of a great deal of money. 
Almost invariably this parade of 
generosity on the part of persons with 
businesses to sell indicates that they 
are obtaining a good deal more for 
their assets than they are worth. A 
case in point is supplied by Hagemann 
and Co,, Ltd., formed in May, 1896, to 
take over the business of a firm of 
margarine manufacturers with head- 
quarters in Rotterdam. Upon the 
100,000 six per cent. ‘‘A” preference 
shares of £1 the vendors guaranteed 
the dividend for a term of seven years. 
So long as this guarantee was in force 
everything went along smoothly, and 
the vendors, who had taken all the 
ordinary shares, declared splendid divi- 
dends, under cover of which they 
unloaded by the assistance of circularis- 
ing outside brokers. For the last year 
of the seven they defaulted on their 
guarantee and the profits suddenly 
dropped to nothing. No accounts for 
1903 were published, but at the end of 
1904 two years’ trading was shown to 
have resulted in a net loss of about 
£175,000. At the eighth annual meet- 
ing held in London last week an 
astounding tale was unfolded by the 
two surviving English directors. The 
Rotterdam directors, not content with 
involving the company in enormous 
debts to bankers, owed large sums to 
the company on private account which 
they were unable to pay. At the yearly 
stocktakings the stock had been systematically over valued, and certain 
very large accounts had been manipulated with a view to increasing 
the apparent profits of the company. In brief, the shareholders are 
left without any assets to represent the paper value of their shares. 

Another industrial which has cost the British public a pretty 
penny is}William Griffiths and Co., Ltd., formed in November, 1900, 
to take over the business of the firm named, established seventy 
years previously as contractors for paving, tramway construction, 
&c. At first satisfactory dividends were paid, two at the rate of 
10 per cent. and one of 73. Now, like a bolt from the blue, comes 
the report for the year ended October 31, 1904, showing a loss on 
the twelve months of £3,332. Thanks to the amount brought into 
the account the preference dividend is paid to the end of the year, 
but the ordinary shareholders, of course, get nothing. Moreover, 
the goodwill stands in the balance sheet at the original figure and 
the reserve fund of £11,840 bears a quite unimportant proportion to the 
4275,000 paid-up capital. If these shares had been allowed to take 
their chance in the market without perpetual puffing the present 
state of the company would not have excited the same comment. 


First Garden City.—I have received a communication, unfor- 
tunately too long for reproduction 7 extenso, from Mr. Thomas 
Adams, the secretary of the First Garden City, Ltd., in which he 
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Late chairman of the Great Western Railway who has gone to 
the Admiralty 
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takes exception to my comments upon the recently-issued balance 
sheet which appeared in this column under date February 15, 1905. 
On that occasion I remarked that I was not very sanguine about the 
commercial success of the First Garden City, mainly because experts 
told me that the company had paid far and away too much for its 
land to start with. Mr. Adains wishes it to be known that the total 
area purchased was 3,818 acres, and the price according to the 
balance sheet works out at £153,173, or just over £40 per acre. He 
goes on to say that the estate is in a ring fence and includes 
(1) buildings which have been valued for insurance purposes at 
£84,385, (2) a large amount of valuable timber, and (3) two licences. 
Deducting the value of these items, Mr. Adams finds that the bare 
cost of the Jand works out at about half the total cost of the estate. 
With regard to the probabilities of the company paying a dividend, 
he points out that operations have almost been completed which will 
result in the conversion of an agricultural estate into a town site, 
with all the necessary facilities for manufacturing purposes and for 
residences, and that this has been accomplished within eighteen 
months of the date of the purchase of the estate. In conclusion, he 
declines to admit that there is any reason for my scepticism as to 
the ultimate success of the venture, “ unless the company is hampered 
in its operations by want of capital or by bad management.” Of 
course he cannot be expected to admit the possibility of the lattcr 
contingency. I have given Mr. Adams’s 
own figures, and nothing now remains 
but to await the issue of later balance 
sheets, which I hope will prove that 
Mr. Adams’s forecasts are not too 
sanguine. The scheme is one which 
commands a multitude of well-wishers. 


A Financial Drama.—Zes Ventres 
Dorés, the new five-act play by 
M. Emile Fabre produced last week 
at the Paris Odéon and destined to be 
one of the big successes of the French 
season, comes within the category of 
business plays. Author after author 
has attempted—generally without suc- 


cess—to present upon the stage a 
picture in which the eternal love 


interest is subordinated to the more 
prosaic struggles of every-day com- 
mercial or financial life. One of the 
best of these essays was The Henrietta 
of Bronson Howard, a drama of the 
mining camp and the share market. 
A similar theme was adopted by the 
veteran actor, John Coleman, in Zhe 
Duchess of Coolgardie, presented 
some few years ago at Drury Lane, 
which followed almost exactly the 
story of the Londonderry Mine fiasco. 
Ox Change, a version of Moser’s 
Ultimo (Settling Day), brought into the 
region of farce the flounderings of a 
man of science whose education had 
not fathomed the mysteries of selling 
a bear. A serious attempt at a business play was seer in 
Agatha Tilden, Merchant and Shipowner, written by the late 
Edward Rose for Mrs. Langtry. The big scene here was admittedly 
adapted from an act of Bjérnson’s Ex Faliit (A Bankruptcy). 
The Wheat King,a dramatic version of Frank Norris's fine novel, 
The Pit, brought to the footlights last year the wild struggle for 
fortune in the wheat gamble of the Chicago Board of Trade. Each 
of these plays I found profoundly interesting, but they failed to 
stand the more exacting test of the box office. Les Ventres Dorés 
has a story somewhat akin to that of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s Emanuel 
Burdon. The mighty Baron de Thau is wirepuller-in-chief of La 
Nouvelle Afrique, the professed aim of which is to develop for the 
profit of France and European civilisation the unexplored wealth of 
Mauritania. The Baron d’Urth is the wicked bear who sets to work 
to wreck the scheme by fomenting insurrections among the natives 
and by a press canipaign at home. The struggle between the two 
magnates involves the shareholders in ruin, and it is only when each 
finds that he knows enough to hang the other that they decide to 
combine forces and work together in a new undertaking on even 
more colossal lines. The big scene is that in which the one con- 
scientious director of La Nouvelle Afrique dies of heart disease in the 
board-room, and over his dead body his colleagues burn the papers 
that would incriminate them. REGINALD GEARD. 
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Notes on the Furniture of 


A Famous Queen Anne Clock.—Many of 
the government offices contain fine old furni- 
ture, and not least among the treasures, apart 
from the collections at the national museums 
open to the public, are the fine examples at the 
Admiralty. It should be remembered that 
the celebrated architect, Robert Adam, who 
with his three brothers greatly influenced the 
furniture of the middle eighteenth century, 
designed the screen and gateway at the 
entrance to the Admiralty in 1758. We are 
enabled by the kindness of the Earl of Sel- 
borne to give an illustration of a fine Queen 
Anne clock which is now in the First Lord’s 
private room at the Admiralty, having been 
removed from the old buildings in Whitehall. 
It bears the inscription, “ Presented by Queen 
Anne,” and the works are by Thomas Tompion 
of Whitefriars Street. The face has a double 
dial of figures and requires winding only once 
ayear. There is a tradition that Tompion 
was engaged upon a masterpiece in clock- 
work intended for St. Paul’s Cathedral which 
was to go for a hundred years without wind- 
ing. There appears to be no supporting 
documentary evidence of the presentation by 
Queen Anne, but the office of Lord High 
Admiral was held both by the Queen and by 
her consort, Prince George of Denmark. 


Sir Francis Drake’s Chair. — At the 
Bodleian Library is a chair which is known 
by the above title. It is certainly of historic 
memory but it is sailing under false colours. 
Instead of being a Tudor chair as one 
would naturally suppose it is of the time of 
Charles I]. It was “made up” from the oak 
timbers of the Golden Hind, the ship in which 
Sir Francis Drake’ made his adventurous 
yoyage of discovery round the world. In spite 
of many secret enemies “deaming him the 
master-thiefe of the unknowne world,” Queen 
Elizabeth came aboard the Golden Hind at 
Deptford and knighted Drake, and the arms 
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OAK CHAIR—CHARLES I. 


With arms of 1st Earl of Strafford, who was 
executed by the Parliamentarians 


QUEEN ANNE CLOCK AT THE ADMIRALTY 


By kind permission of the Earl of Selborne 


given him were, “a ship on the world, which 
ship by her Majestie’s commandment is 
lodged in a dock at Deptford for a monument 
to all posterity.” After weathering the stormy 
Stuart days and becoming the resort of 
holiday folk who made merry in the.cabin, 
which was converted into a miniature banquet- 
ing hall, it came to its last days and was broken 
up, sufficient sound wood being selected to 
make into a chair which was presented to the 
University of Oxford. 


Furniture and China.— Magnificent French 
furniture, the creations of Boule or of Riesener, 
of Gouthiére or of Oeben, requires the corre- 
sponding magnificence of Sévres porcelain as a 
decorative adjunct. It would be absurd to 
stand a crude Staffordshire figure on a com- 
mode of the period of Louis XV. In English 
furniture, similarly, it is desirable to pay a 
certain amount of regard as to the fitness 
of the china placed on the buffet for decora- 
tion. Obviously Dutch delft ware is ap- 
propriately placed on William and Mary and 
Queen Anne furniture. With Tudor and 
Jacobean, pewter and old silver will not 
greatly offend antiquarian niceties, and the 
oriental bowl is a splendid stand-by. Of 
course, the rigid adherence to a hard-and- 
fast rule to avoid anachronisms need not 
disturb the collector to an alarming extent, 
but it is rather absurd to see the finikin 
shepherds and shepherdesses of Chelsea 
arrayed on the stately breadth of some 
Elizabethan oak buffet or to see the portly 
and familiar figure of a Toby jug—former 
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denizen of an eighteenth-century alehouse— 
uneasily playing the part of gargoyle to adorn 
the tapering elegance of a Sheraton occasional 
table. 


The Earl of Strafford’s Chair.—A very 
fine and elaborately-carved specimen of early- 
Jacobean joinery which we illustrate is the 
oak chair bearing the arms of Thomas Went- 
worth, Ist Earl of Strafford (1593-1641). 
The straight, high back is very pronounced, 
and it is not very difficult to see, even if the 
coat of arms upon it did not define its date, 
that it belongs to a period when houses 
began to assume all the cosiness of the 
modern home. ‘The stretcher between the 
two front legs tells its own story. In earlier 
days it was a necessity on account of the 
dampness of the rush-strewn floor, and later it 
was still used as a foot-rest in draughty Tudor 
halls, The turning of the front legs is 
typically Jacobean in character, and the 
details of the carving are within the some- 
what limited range of designs in which 
Stuart woodcarvers worked. 


Picture Frames.—Modern frames suit 
modern pictures ; that is an axiom. But it is 
advisable to set a contemporary frame around 
a fine old work of art. It requires a powerful 
imagination to picture what some of the old 
masters’ altarpieces would look if bounded on 
four sides with a modern gilt. frame such as 
one sees at the Academy, At the National 
Gallery in the Tuscan school it is especially 
noticeable how frame and picture together 
form an harmonious exsemdle. In regard to 
English portraits and eighteenth-century pic- 
tures there are yet in the market a number of 
finely-carved oak frames with the old gilding. 
These frames are rapidly becoming more 
valuable and have been long collected by 
dealers, who recognise their worth by placing 
replicas of old oil paintings in them and 
victimising innocent purchasers. A. H. 
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OAK CHAIR MADE FROM THE TIMBERS OF 


THE ‘*GOLDEN HIND” 
Commonly called ‘Sir Francis Drake’s chair” 
At the Bodleian Library, Oxford 


